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A LITTLE CHILD §& 


HALL LEAD THEM. 


BY MRS. M. 


“ Whar! that child a sinner ?”’ 


‘*Yes, Ange—a dretful sinner, black all } 
sinful thought. 
} she be so depraved and unholy, and yet cause 
; in me these Heavenly emotions ? 


through; born with our awful, wicked, de- 
praved, fallen nature ; corrupt in everything. 
Ange! do you feel your responsibility ?”’ 

‘* Oh, Aunt Becky !”’ 

The mild little woman looked up. Blue 
eyes, quivering lips, soft masses of lustrous 
hair, a pearl white and clear brow; these } 
were the least of her charms. 

Aunt Becky looked down. Black eyes glit- 
tering under spectacles—forehead narrow and } 
high—lips pursed, invisible—expression Be- { 
vere, and middle-aged, these made up the ; 
most of her charms. 

It was an elegant little room. The hand of } 
love had furnished it. . The hangings, and the 
paper, were white and blue, and upon the vel- $ 
vet couch a child of marvellous beauty had ‘ 
thrown herself, weary of her innocent toys, 
and there she lay—a heavenly picture—all 
abandon, all grace, while sleep sculptured her 
features to the unrivalled beauty of repose. | 

“T don’t know; I think I can’t agree with ; 
you,’’ said the young mother, in a troubled 
‘*Why, she’s made another woman of 
me. I’m a thousand times better since she ‘ 
was born! I never prayed before that, as I ° 

VoL. xitr.—20 


way. 


; 
; and the old man is in every heart. 


A. DENISON, 


§ pray now, and looking into those clear eyes, 


believe me, I would not dare to cherish a 
Oh, can she be a sinner? can 


Aunty, I 
can’t, I won’t belive it.” 
**Oh, well; it don’t make no odds, Ange, 


? whether you believe it or not; it’s just so; 
4 


In Adam’s fall 

We sinned all— 

I don’t 
care if it’s a baby one hour old. It’s a dret- 
ful solemn thing, to be born into this world, 
Ange, and I’m glad I never had no children, 


¢ for the thought of training them for a dretful 


future, would a tormented me to death.” 

‘* But, Aunty, I never saw a child yet that 
tried harder to do right ; and the thought of 
grieving the dear Saviour, makes her wretched. 
Besides, I have never yet known her to tell 


> me an untruth, andoh! her little soul seems 
; so full of love for everything God has made. 


If she had all this wickedness in her, it seems 
to me it would come out sometimes.”’ 

‘Ah! it will, it will,” replied Aunt Becky, 
and with three sighs, each just a yard long, 
she continued: ‘‘In spite of all you can do, 
the blackness and corruption will leak out 
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Oh, it’s an awful thing, this heart 
ard a 


somehow. 
of ours ; 


flint.”’ 
‘But I tell you, Aunty, my little Tiney 


s a stone, and black as ink, and | 
sot aginst every good thing, just like a} 


ME 


| 


? 


isn’t set against every good thing; she loves } 


to be good. 


Oh! I wish you could see her } 


(tears welled over the gentle blue eyes) when | 
; undertaker.” 


she comes to me every night, looking so pure 
and heavenly, and says, ‘ have I been good to- 
day, Mother? 

loved the little 


children ?? Oh! 


Does Jesus love me as he } 
it goes } 


right into the depths of my heart, that earn- } 


est question, and there is an echo there—‘have 
Z been good to-day, oh! Heavenly Father?’ ”’ 

‘“‘Ange; you’re making an idol of that 
child, that’s just what you’re doing,’’ said 
Aunt Becky, with unusual asperity, as she 


MAGAZINE. 


the gentle little wife, a few tears poising them- 
selves on the end of the long lashes. 

**She; who, darling ?”’ 

“Aunt Becky. A shadow comes with her, 
If my mind feels peculiarly clear, and I am 
happy, she is sure to sweep by, and throw a 
great cloud over me. I declare to you, Hen- 
ry, it’s like a pall, and she’s asort of spiritual 


‘Whew! why, what’s upnow? You ought 
not to be troubled, you little fairy, nothing to 
do but to love, and be loved, while we men— 
but no matter; (the shadow passed across his 


} brow again) what sort of a shroud has Aunt 
; Becky been trying to wrap you up in?” 

**Oh! telling me how wicked our sweet little 
Tiney is, dear angel! 
} rupt. 


felt her favorite theory tremble under these | 
simple words, ‘“‘and I think it’s my duty to } 


tell you that God don’t allow anything to 
come between Him and His children. Before 


you know it, Ange, His anger will smite you } 
like a thunderbolt, and you'll be riven from } 
root to Lranch, just as that splendid pine tree | 
was last Summer, in front of my winder. I } 


do wish you wouldn’t put your trust in an arm 
of flesh.”’ 

‘*But, Aunty,’’ and the sweet tones were 
even milder, for she subdued the indignant 


I know she is not cor 
She is the work of God; He 
to me pure, andI am to keep the weeds ont 
of her little heart ; to give back my trust as 
it was given tome. Am I not right?’ 
‘Always right !’? murmured her husband, 
with a fond intonation; ‘‘oh! Ange, cherish 
the belief that you must render your jewel 
back to the hands that gave it, undimmed. I 
’? he placed his lips firmly together, 


gave her 


wish 
and buried his face in his hands. 
The little wife was at his side, her arms 


} folded about him—her hand playing through 
) the thick curls. 


feelings that had been so rudely called forth, } 


**T told you I loved God better since my child } 
; let me bathe the poor brow, weary with think- 


I do; I am conscious of loftier and 
purer aims. I can call Him Father now, in a 
sense I never felt before. Ican see Heaven in 
my mind sometimes—Heaven ! the garden of 
these beautiful child flowers—Heaven! radi- 
ant with the whiteness of their innocence ; 
oh, Aunty, please don’t tell me my little child 
is so wicked! so deceitful! so full of evil, 
that if I believed it, it would make me shud- 
der to press her to my heart. It don’t do me 
any good, Aunty, and I will train her for 
Heaven.”’ 

‘“‘Umph! umph!’? muttered Aunt Becky, 
her eyes snapping under her spectacles. 

Noon came, and a handsome, upright fig- 
ure, with eyes full of love light, as his arms 
clasped wifeand child. Butthere was a shadow 
on the most noble brow from which his 
wife swept the curling hair. 

‘* Bless my heart, Ange, you look sorrowful; 
what’s the matter?” he asked, as after dinner 
the trio sat together, Aunt Becky having gone 
30 take her usual nap. 

“T almost wish she wouldn’t come,” said 


came. 


‘* Your head is hot,’’ she said, gently, ‘‘ and 
I noticed that your eyes were heavy; come, 


ing.’’ 

‘*No, no, dear,’’? his lips were rigid no 
longer—the old sunny smile had returned. 
**T cannot spare the time, Ange; I’ve got to 
write, write, write, all the afternoon; piles of 
work todo. I must go now. By the way, I 
shall return early. Have my study warmed, 
if you please ; it’s so much more comfortable 
to labor there. Good day, darling; fly, my 
angel!’ he cried, as the beautiful child came 
bounding for a kiss; ‘‘ but oh! don’t fly from 
me—even to Heaven.”’ 

Ange knew it was her husband’s step over 
the stairs, and by its hurried way she must 
not disturb him. Still she wondered at the 
tramp, tramp up and down his study-floor 
above her head. Pretty soon she became ac- 
customed to it, and ceased to wonder, though, 
at the tea table, she remarked, ‘‘ you did not 
write as you walked, did you, dear ?’’ 

Aunt Becky saw the pallor that spread over 
his face, which he bent to hide, and whispered, 
‘*T believe he’s under concern of mind.” 
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And so he was—God help those who suffer 
from like concern! yes, God help them ! 

Back to his study—back to fearful, yea! 
awful temptation—back to wrestling with 
more than one demon—and (through the help 
of a sinless child) back to conquer. 

It was growing near dusk. 
ago put her work by; she had been talking 
with her little child, and once in a while look- 
ing over to Aunt Becky, as if to read what 
impression the pretty, artless sayings of the 
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{ white grew the edges of his lips, flame-hot his 


{ brain. 
> shadowy niche. 


Ange had long ' 


sweet creature made upon her dark mood. | 


Aunt Becky sat rocking to and fro, like a 
piece of cast-iron machinery. Presently she 
called the child to her, put her grim spectacles 
high on her grim forehead, and darted her 
sharp eye glances into the blue eyes of the 
child. 

‘Do you know you've got to die?” 

‘* Now ?”’ asked the little one, startled at her 
manner. 

‘¢ Well— ahem! p’raps—we can’t none of 
us tell. The old must die, the young may 
die. Where do you think you'd go to, if you 
should die ?”’ 


“Go to see Jesus,’? answered the child, a 


} pen—dashed 


Evil grinned triumphant from his 
Already the nib was wet— 
there was no nerve wanting ; but 

‘** Father !”’ 

That little soft, singing voice close to his 
side ; clinging to him white dimpled fingers ; 
clinging, soft shining filaments 
trenched hair; eyes, Heaven-pure, uplifted; 
ruby lips, full of kisses, quivering to touch 
the cheek that to her seemed sacred. 

Oh! the cry that leaped from the inner 
temple of that soul, as he dashed down the 
the accursed 


of gold- 


aside resolve— 


shouted betwixt joy and agony, “‘ you have 


saved me! 


i 
angel! angel! you have saved 


Per) 


your poor father!’ and sob after sob shook 
him, as he held the innocent Heaven-gift to 
his heart, as if he would ward off Satan—ward 
off temptation with this beautiful shield. 
Meanwhile, what thought the wife and mo- 
ther, who knelt crouching by the door. She 
had brought the child up in her snow white 
bed dress, for a surprise, a sweet one she 
thought it would be. Now her hands were 


? clenched, and it seemed as if her heart would 


wondrous look of love entering in, and shin- 


ing through her beautiful face. 


‘“‘Ahem! hum! yes; well, you’ve had good 


teaching, child; but teaching is nothing, 
child. J hope you’re a chosen vessel; I do 


hope and trust your mother won’t think you’re | 


too good to grow any better.” 

The child sprangaway. ‘‘ Come, Mamma,” 
she cried, ‘“‘now play for me, and let me 
dance.”’ 

The mother went cheerfully towards the 
piano. Aunt Becky drew a sigh longer than 
any that had preceded it, as the little fairy, 
with untaught grace, ran, jumped, and ca- 
pered, gleefully singing all the while. 


leap out, it beat and throbbed so. 

‘*Mamma is there,”’ said the child. 

“Oh, my God!’’ groaned the young man; 
“‘come in, Ange—come in and hear my con- 
fession. Oh,I am saved! I will not dishonor 
you; you shall not blush fcr me.” 

He told her all. Did not the child, if she 


; had seemed pure before, seem now seraphic? 
{ Yes; they could calmly listen to good but 
? mistaken Aunt Becky—their hearts smiling as 
$ she talked—holding communion with the Fa- 


ther who had given so sweet a gift. They 
could do more than this; even to going 
into the vale of poverty, hand in hand together, 


} guarded by an angel. 


Meantime, the husband and father sat. in ? 


his study, tortured, almost maddened, with 
the thoughts that pursued him. 
leered over his shoulder, and with revolting 
fingers, traced the characters of his commer- 
cial ruin. Only by one method might he 
escape. 


Black failure ; 


It was not always dark for them. No; 
slowly they prospered, and the child did not 
lose the lustre of her innocence, but grew up 
still angelic, blessing all things, being blessed 


’ by all. 
> D) 


The veins stood out an his brow, and ; 


he wrung his hands, and writhed in his chair. } 
There before him lay a paper, which, by his § 


signing, would enable him to clear himself for 
a time. But it was dishonesty alone that 
pointed out the short, broad road of escape ; 
a road that had no turning, and whose termi- 
nation offered only a wall of iron against which 
he might dash himself. How would it end? 





A Gem or Tuovcut.—Religion is the final 
centre of repose; the goal to which all things 
tend; apart from which, man is a shadow, 
his very existence a riddle, and the stupend- 
ous scenes of nature which surround him as 
unmeaning as the leaves which the Sybil scat- 


} tered in the wind. 
The pen was in his trembling fingers. Ashy- } 
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ND’S AUNT. 


BY CARRIE CARRAWAY. 


LETTER VI. 
Dear Liz 
In telling you so many of Aunt Jemima’s 


“IE: 


peculiarities, it is but fair that you should } 
also be made acquainted with some of her | 


good traits. Her common sense, judgment, 


and warm-hearted charity, were all beautifully | 
in a little incident that occurred | 

It was quite late, on a stormy } 
evening, the rain poured in torrents, and after { 


illustrated 
last week. 


providing for Charley’s comfort, when he 


. . . . . ) 
should arrive, Auntie and I were sitting in the | 
parlor waiting for him, when there came a } 
Auntie, as she is ac- } 


ring at the office bell. 
customed often to do, opened the door, and 
admitted into the office a tall, ungainly look- 


ing Irishman, who inquired for Doctor Carra- ; 


way. 


“Sure, Marm,’’ said he, as I came in, ‘can } 


I see the doctor ?”’ 

**He is out now,’’ I replied. 
gent ?”’ 

‘‘Arrah, Marm, it’s that same. 
of a baby that lives forenenst us, Marm, is in 
fits with its teeth, and sure, thar’s another 
baby only a month old, Marm, and it’s ailing, 
and the father, Marm, broke both his legs a 
long bit back, Marm, and he’s crippled. Sure, 
the mother of the babies is all but distracted, 
and I came to see if the doctor couldn’t give 
me something for little Jemmy.” 

“Oh, I'm go sorry he’s out!” 
‘* Where does the woman live ?” 

‘It’s a poor place, Marm; in Cox court, in 
one of the fourth story rooms.’’ 

“Stop a minnit,’’ said Auntie. ‘I will go 
with you. I don’t know much about babies, 
to be sure, but I guess I’m better than no- 
body, Are there any other children ?’’ 

“Three, Marm; and niver a bit of a sup 
have they had since they shared my breakfast 
this morning.’’ 

Auntie bustled out of the room, and telling 
the man to await our return, I followed her. 

She went first to the kitchen, and after pack- 
ing a basket with food for the children, pro- 
ceeded up stairs to get her bonnet and shawl. 
I went, too, for I dared not trust her alone, in 
the storm, and in a strange city. We were 
soon ready, and leaving a note for Charley, 
telling him to seek us on his return, we fol- 
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“Is it ur- 


I said. 


It’s the bit ; 


§ lowed the man outintothe rain. It was along 
; distance, yet not once did Auntie speak of 
fatigue, or utter a word of regret for the task 
she had undertaken. 

At length we turned into a narrow court, 
‘ with tall, narrow houses on each side; and 
picking our way through mud puddles, and 
piles of decayed vegetables, which were not 
equal, in point of fragrance to new blown 
roses, we reached the house. Up the narrow, 
dark staircase, and pushing open the door, 
the man motioned us to enter. 

Oh, Lizzie! such a scene, In a large chair, 
covered with a worn blanket, sat the father of 
} the family, a tall Irishman, whose large frame 
} was wasted by confinement to his chair. His 
freckled face, dark hair, and large features, 
with the colorless hue of illness, made him a 
pitiable object. Three children, from three to 
ten years old, were crouched on the floor in 
one corner, covered with an old shawl, and 
They started 
in 


apparently about half asleep. 
up when we entered. On 
; another corner, lay the baby, a poor, puny 
} little thing, crying, while the mother paced 
‘ the room, trying to stop the convulsive strug- 
gles of another little one, about eighteen 
I threw aside my wet shawl, and 
Poor little thing, it was so 


a mattress, 


months old, 
went to the baby. 
} white and thin, and so light, that the tears 
started to my eyes, as I took it up. Auntie 
; oponed her basket, and the children were soon 
| clustered round her, while the man in the 
chair watched her movements with hungry 
| eyes. She saw this, and offered him some of 
the food. With a murmur, “thank you,” 
he took it, and then Auntie turned to the mo- 
ther. 
‘(Bring me some hot water in a bucket, if 
: you can get it,’’ she said to our guide, who 
still stood in the doorway. 
; ‘‘Sure, if there’s any within a mile, you 
; 
| 
| 


shall have it, Marm,’’ was the reply, and he 
ran down stairs. 


Oh, Lizzie, if you could have seen the 


gentleness with which Auntie persuaded the 
weeping mother to sit down, and resign the 
baby, you would have loved her from that 
moment. 
Taking the little sufferer in her own arms, 
¢ she began to loosen its clothes. 
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“Don’t take on so,’’ she said to the mo- 
ther. ‘‘ We will put it in the hot water, when 
it comes. That’s the best thing for it.’’ 


** Heaven bless you,’’? sobbed the mother; < 
‘‘only save Jimmy, and I’ll work on my knees 


for you the rest of my life.’’ 

‘“‘And who'll take care of Jemmy while 
you're doing that,” said Auntie, good-na 
turedly. 

Remembering that Auntie had put some 
milk in the basket, I found it, and with the 


baby on one arm, I heated some water over 


the lamp, in a tin cup, added some milk, and 
fed the poor little thing, who fell asleep almost 
instantly. I then placed it again upon the 
bed, and went to help Auntie. The bucket of 
hot water had just arrived. 

‘« Here, C’line,”’ said Auntie, ‘‘ put him in, 


while I get a blanket, or shawl to wrap around } 


him.”’ 

In the water the child’s struggles were so 
fearful, that the mother implored me to take 
him out. Nothing but Auntie’s calm, quiet 
way of soothing her, prevented her from 
snatching the baby from me. We were still 
trying this remedy, when the door opened, 
and Charley came in. Never was a doctor’s 
visit more welcome; yet, as his eye fell upon 
the child, now lying panting in Auntie’s arms, 
he gave me a look which said plainly that the 
case was beyond his skill. The poor mother 
caught the glance, and with a wild cry of 
agony, she sprang towards him, imploring 
him to save her boy. Even while she clung 
to him, the child died in Auntie’s arms. 
With a quick tact, she pressed it to her 
breast, and turned its face from the half-dis- 
tracted mother. 

‘Oh, sir, save my boy!’’ was her cry. 

Auntie motioned me to relieve her of her 
sad burden, and then she went to the mother. 
With strong, but kind hands, she raised her 
from her half-kneeling posture, and held her 
in her own arms. 

“Oh, Jimmy! Jimmy !’? moaned the poor 
mother, as she saw how vain all her prayers 
were. ‘‘Jimmy, will you lave your poor 
mither !’’ 

Auntie’s voice, solemn and slow, answered 
her, ‘‘ Gone, out of sickness and hunger, to a 
bright Heaven. Gone to the arms of the 
Saviour, to know trouble no more.”’ 

But the grief was too fresh for comfort. 
On her knees, beside me, the mother moaned, 
wept, and prayed over her dead darling, now 
stroking his face or hands, now calling him by 
every pet name, and now imploring him not 
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> to leave her. The three little children, half 
frightened at their mother’s distress, were 

‘ again crouched in the corner, while the father 

turned his white face away from us all, com- 

muning alone with his sorrow. 

said Charley, after 


’ 


‘*This will never do,’ 
vainly trying to quiet the woman’s grief. 
‘* She is evidently not strong, and this violent 
agitation will half kill her.” 

My eye ranged over the room, and fell upon 
the infant, still sleeping upon the mattress. 
Auntie saw my meaning. She gently raised 
the little one, and came towards me. 

* You have still four children,”’ she said to 
the mother. ‘See how white and little this 
one is. Poor thing,’’ she said, as she saw 
that her words made no impression. ‘‘ Poor 
little thing ! how it wants its mother.’’ 

Dear Auntie! her true woman’s heart 
prompted the right words. Rising from her 
knees, the mother started forward to take the 


baby, but her strength was gone, and Charley 


caught her, just as she fell forward, fainting. 
The baby was laid upon the mattress again, 
and placing my charge on a small table in the 


corner, I took one look at the little white face, 


and then went to help Charley and Auntie. 
They had placed Mary (that was her name) 
on the poor bed, and Charley tried restora- 
tives. It was some time before consciousness 
returned, but at last she moved. The first 
thing she saw, when she opened her eyes, was 
Auntie’s face, full of gentle sympathy, and 
her large, kindly eyes looking into her face. 
The poor thing opened her arms like a child, 
and sprang forward into Auntie’s own extended 
arms. Then came tbe long, quiet weeping, 
and oh! the tenderness with which she was 
soothed, the low, loving words of comfort 
and sympathy that were poured into her ears. 
No mother, soothing a grief-stricken child, 
could have done it with more gentle, touch- 
ing sympathy, than Auntie lavished upon this 
poor woman. 

At length she became quieter. 

‘* May I see him ?’’ she asked. 

‘**Do you think it is best?” I said, fearing 
her grief would break forth again. 

‘“*T will be very good,’ she said, imploring- 
ly. ‘‘Ah, mavourneen, let me see Jimmy 


onct more ?’’ and she tried to rise. 
; “Keep quiet,’’ said Charley, gently forcing 
} her back into Auntie’s arms. ‘‘I will bring 
him to you.”’ 

She kept her word. There was not another 
violent burst of grief, but she called his name, 
kissing the small pinched features, and stroking 

° 
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his wasted hand in a sorrowful, heart-broken 
way, that was infinitelytouching. Atlast she 
let him go; but as Charley turned away, she 
said, 

“Oh, Jimmy, my boy! 
put you ina pauper’s grave. 


” 


“You shan’t,’’? said Auntie, with honest { 


energy, ‘‘I’ll pay for the funeral !’’ then she 
stopped, half startled at her own eagerness. 

“May the Holy Virgin bless you,” said 
Mary. 


All night Auntie stayed beside this poor, } 


bereaved mother, sometimes praying with 
homely words, but high solemn thoughts, 
sometimes gently chiding her bursts of sorrow, 
and sometimes trying to win her from her 
grief, by speaking of the other children. 

In the meantime, Charley was talking to the 
father, whom he found was a hospital patient, 
once under his own care. 
supported himself by making coarse flour 
bags, while his wife took in washing. His 


I never thought to § 


He found that he } 
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name was O’Connelly, and he had been three 
years in America, The little children slept 
quietly all night, and just after daybreak the 
mother also fell asleep. A neighbor coming 
in soon after, we left the poor family in her 
care, and wended our way homeward. 

After a few hours’ sleep, Auntie again re- 
turned to the court, laden with provisions. 

No hand but her own touched again the 
little corpse, and she paid for a quiet but de- 
>cent funeral. By her own quiet determina- 
; tion, she overruled the wake, and little Jim- 
} my’s funeral was not disturbed by any of the 
} riotous, drunken conduct, common at an Irish 
} wake. This over, she made some clothes for 
; the children, procured from a friend of mine 
’ some plain sewing for the woman, and spoke 
’ of the case to everybody who called, thereby 
raising quite a sum for their immediate relief. 
And now, Lizzie, tell me, is she not a jewel 
> of a woman, this Aunt of Charley’s ? 
CARRIE. 
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COMPANY. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


Youne man! what company are you in ? 


that companion, whom you hold so familiarly 


by the arm, a good man? Can you conscien- 
tiously lift up your head, and answer, 

** Yes, I believe so !’’ 

Didn’t I hear that man use profane lan- 
guage? If my ears did not greatly deceive 
me, I heard him take the name of God upon 
his lips, carelessly, irreverently, sinfully! Is 
he such a character as you would select for a 
model ? 
a ‘‘swearer’’ at your side, as your friend ? 
it for your benefit here, or hereafter, that you 


should cultivate 


one on whose lips rested the stain of an oath, 
against the divine laws of his Creator? who, 
openly, willfully, and violently, day after day, 


transgresses one of the most impressive of | 


God’s laws? 


Would you like to contemplate the idea | 


that, on your tombstone, should be engraven 
this epitaph— 

‘“‘He was A Prorang Swearer!’’ 

Then, if you would not, beware! Remem- 
ber that you cannot remain, for any length of 


time, in the society of any person, good or } 


bad, without being, in a measure, influenced 


Is § 


Do you wish to go through life with } 
Is } 


such an acquaintance? | 
Would you have your death bed tended—your ; 
last agony soothed (?) by the ministrations of | 


by him ; moulded to his opinions ; fashioned 
morally after his standard! Man is, by na- 
ture, a creature of assimilation, and very 
much the slave of association. Therefore, it 
is easy for circumstances to make him evil, or 
virtuous, as the case may be, if he puts forth 
no exertions to save himself from the fate. 

It lies, young man, with your own true 
courage to decide what you will be! Only for 
, yourself do you stand; no other person can 
live and die in your stead, and if you refuse 
to do brave battle for the Right, you must sink 
into the fathomless pit which Sin ever holds 
alluringly open to receive those who fall from 
the paths of integrity and virtue ! 

Again, suffer not yourself to go intothe way 
’ of temptation! Shun the appearance and 
§ influence of evil, for however good your inten- 
: tions, however pure the platform upon which 

you deem your foothold sure, you may fall! 
’ Bear in mind that the prayer of the Divine 

Saviour was, 

** Lead us not into temptation ! 
The young man is not very far from ruin, 

’ when he can enjoy himself in a room, (public 

or private) filled with the fumes of spirituous 
; liquors, and foul with the breaths of those 
who, daily and hourly, blaspheme God, and 
jeopardize their own souls. 
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If that unfortunate youth has a home, let 
him flee to it! If he has a mother, let him 


5 


ask her to offer up her petitions to Heaven in } 
his behalf! Let him ery aloud, in bitterness ! 
of spirit, for new strength to resist, for new 
hope to animate, for new zeal to labor, for the ¢ 
great prize of self-control to be given him, ‘ 
that he may shun the polluted sinks of { 
iniquity, which, at every corner, reach out § 
‘ how incumbent it is upon you to labor to leave 


their gilded arms to embrace him, as he would 


a 


neither have good or evil. The thistle does 
not bring forth figs, or the virtuous man find 
happiness in the company of the dissolute. 
Then by no means set a light value ona 
good character; remember your principles 
will stand by you when all other witnesses 
fail; nay, they will live, and send out their 
influence, when you shall have gone back to 
dust. Remembering this, you can but feel 


the Egyptian Plague ! ¢ behind you a name which others may safely 

You are judged by yourassociates. Society { seek to emulate—celebrated for good deeds, 
looks to them for the true criticism of Your } and a strict performance of every duty 
character. Oil and water have no affinity—‘ Farmington, N. i. 





MOONBEAMS. 


BY MINNIE 


MARY LEE. 


Tnese gentle moonbeams, falling in 
Upon my shadowed floor, 

Oh, how they fill my dreaming heart, 
With scenes that are no more. 

They have their thrilling language low, 
Like all of God's sweet things, 

That to the loneliest saddened hour 
A joy and beauty brings. 


Like soft blue skies, and purple clouds, 
Like birds, and like the flowers, 

They gently carry me away 
To earlier, sweet home-hours, 

When these same silver moonbeams played 
Upon the wall and floor, 

Where ai/ our household band shall meet, 
Shall love, in life, no more. 


They used to paint within my room, 
The leaves upon the trees, 
That floated in their lustrous light, 
Like ships upon the seas ; 
My childish fancy freighted them 
With wealth of untold toys, 
That brought me, then, as dreams have since, 
Unnumbered hopes and joys. 


Or when the gentle winds awoke 
Some masie on the pane, 

They were my fays, whose flying feet 
Won slumber to my brain; 

And then I dreamed again the dreams, 
I saw the mellow light, 

So that to me, my brightest day 
Was what we call the night. 
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I often used to fondly long 
For coming of the eve ; 
For coming of the visions fair 
The moonbeams loved to weave ; 
How sweetly I would glide away, 
In gentle, rosy dreams, 
The leaves, my ships, a-dancing 
Amid the silver beams 


Oh, I love, I love the moonbeans ; 
While I sit here alone, 

They are floating on the dear old wall, 
Within my early home ; 

And I wonder, Oh, I wonder 
Who gazes on them now, 

And if they bless some dreamer there, 
As they blest my heart and brow. 


Their pale, pale light is resting still 
Upon the flowery sod, 
"Neath which the cherished idol lies 
I loved more than my God. 
The little one of golden hair— 
Alas my eye grows dim, 
And my wrung heart turns wild to prayer, 
Whene'er I think of him. 


Gentle, gently-gliding moonbeams 
I love your spirit well ; 
I bless you for your presence, 
Your soft, your fairy spell ; 
While radiance, from thy glory born, 
Is o’er the Present cast, 
Ye wrap me in sweet thoughts and dreams, 
Delicious, of the Paat. 


WOMAN AND 


How few women, even in this day, pre-emi- 
nent for intellectual progress, live for high 
and noble purposes. Is it not true, that the 
home education, with the other influences sur- 


ILE R, 


rounding their early years, as well as the sen- ( 
‘ 
timent of society relative to woman, tends to | 


give her false ideas of life, and extinguish, in- 
Stead of stimulating those desires for mental 
culture and development, and those aspira- 
tions after the lofty and noble, of which she, 
in common with man, is the possessor. 

Much has been written and said upon wo- 


man’s sphere. 
pen of the essayist, and a subject to the lec- $ 
The pulpit and platform have also de- } 


turer. 
fined 


men, apprehensive lest an extension of Wo- 


” 


‘woman's province. 


EDUCATION. 


much smoke, there must be some fire, and we 
believe it requires no extra effort of penetra- 
tion in order to discover the fire that has 
caused these women to cry Reform, for are not 
many of the facts concerning woman’s social 
position of such a character as to warrant 
this demand? Prominent among these is the 
subject of woman’s education—and by this 


we would not be understood as referring 


> merely to what is technically termed Edaca- 


It has given a theme for the 


tion—the ordinary routine of school life—but 
the developing of the whole being, moral, 
mental, and physical—and it is only necessary 


? to give this comprehensive definition, in order 


Conservative | 


man's Rights might prove a serious encroach- § 
} schools, with a smattering of accomplishments, 


ment upon their own prerogatives, have waxed 


warm upon the subject of ‘‘ Woman’s Rights } 


Reforms,”’ 


and edified the world with lengthy | 


homilies upon “the Heaven-ordained sphere } 


whilst, on the other hand, a class 
(so called) headed by Mary 


of woman,’ 
of reformers, 


Wolstoncraft, have advocated for woman the } 
- that, by neglecting the exercise of the latter, 


rights of suffrage, with a full participation in 
political privileges. 

We have listened to both sides ; have heard 
the wrongs of woman graphically depicted by 
the fair sufferers themselves; have viewed the 
bright picture, drawn by them, of “‘the good 
time coming,’? when woman would throw off 
her shackles, and assert her liberty; and at 
the risk of being branded as “ old fogyish,’’ 
we confess that our ideas concerning woman 
and her mission occupy the middle ground 
between these extremes, 

If we cannot fully sympathize with the 
theory promulgated by Lucy Stone and her 
colleagues, still less affinity have we with those 
who regard woman, whilst unmarried, as a 
kind of sentimental, silly creature; a very 
good subject for love-sick, milk and water, Miss 
Nancyish, (warranted not to cut in the eye) 
kind of rhyme, which they dignify by the name 
of poetry; a toy to be fondled and caressed so 
long as no new object of fancy asserts its 
claim ; the poetry of whose nature is supposed 
to be extinguished so soon as she becomes 
‘*Mrs. John Brown,” and in her new position, 
regard her as a mere household drudge, ‘one 
who suckles fools, and chronicles small beer.’’ 

Tis a trite proverb, that where there is so 
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» filment of these future duties. 


to show how defective are the views concern- 
ing its nature; for with the many, the me- 
chanical acquirement—and superficial it gener- 
ally is—of the ordinary branches taught at our 


by way of a “‘finish,”’ is a synonym for educa- 
tion. How few, comparatively, in the educa- 
tion of their daughters, appear to remember 
that they have bodies as well as minds, to be 
developed ; how little is the law of sympathy 
existing between mind and body recognized, so 


its own vigor will not only be impaired, but it 
will react upon the former; how seldom do 
parents, taking life as a whole, conscious that 
Providence has assigned to woman the re- 
sponsible position of wife and mother, train 
their daughters with a view to the proper ful- 
And is it not 


’ the fact, that the getting of a husband, or 


‘*making a good match,’ as it is commonly 


’ expressed, entirely irrespective of the duties 
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growing out of this position, is the grand ul- 
timatum of the hopes of many parents con- 
cerning their daughters? Is it not true that, 
in numerous instances, the whole tendency of 
education is to advance this object? In the 
language of another, ‘‘Is it not painful to 
consider the low ideal which many parents set 
before their daughters as the grand object of 
their mutual aspiration.’ ‘‘ To be trained for 
beautiful brides, or centres of meretricious 
observation at Summer watering places, or to 
be admired in the giddy whirl of the dance 
for graceful attitudes, and flashing beauty, 
what an object of life is this!’? ‘* Who are 
taught to control their feelings, and show off 
their accomplishments, and by artificial con- 
ventionalities become as heartless as waxen 
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images with glass eyes, in whom the chaste 
enamel of nature, and all the free blushes of 
native grace, have been polished off with the 
brush of artificial manners, a living gewgaw, 
a doll made up of musk, and rouge, and lace, a 
frame to hang flounces on,’’ to go out into socie- 
ty, and become enamored by some mere pop- 


injay and dandiprat, a kind of whiskered es- | 


sence, and organized perfume—perchance to 


, pleasing to the fancy; such as those of her 
being shielded from the storms of life by her 


; 
) 
protector, man—as not permitting the winds 


5 , oi 
of Heaven to visit her too roughly- 


marry, and after a short-lived excitement, to } 


linger out a life of married imbecility and 
wretchedness.’”* 

We are aware that such aspirations, on the 
part of parents, are not universal; yet, will 
not this picture find its counterpart in the 


homes of the majority of those who constitute } 


what is called fashionable society? But when 


) 


parents shall come to look upon the matter of } 


female education as a subject of infinite im- 
portance, endeavoring to have the develop 
ment of her body keep pace with that of her 
mind, instilling into her high-toned, moral 
principles, and so disciplining the faculties of 


a kind of 
) homage such as was paid to her by the cave- 
lier of old, whilst, at the same time, the ma- 
jority of her sex were kept in a state of men- 
tal and almost physical slavery; but whilst 
such pictures appeal to our ideality, whilst 
the knight errant appears the beau ideal of a 
husband to the boarding school miss—who is 
sighing for some Romeo whose Juliet she 
shall be—yet, considering that this life of ours 
is an earnest business, that in its vicissitudes 
there are shadows as well as sunshine, that 
interwoven with the every day actualities of 


} life are experiences, the issues of which will 


extend into Eternity, that the ordinary man- 
agement of a household will furnish a field for 


H , . : , 
; the exercise of legislative wisdom, as well as 
, 


executive power—is it not evident that: the 
present ‘‘flashy system of education is very 


} defective, and is better calculated to make 
; 


her entire nature that she will be prepared to } 


act well her part on life’s chequered scene, 
and conscious of her own strength, will excite 
the admiration of sensible men, not on account 
of a few flimsy accomplishments, but for the 
sterling worth of her character, will we see a 
change in the social condition of woman; and 
not only would this tend to her own elevation, 
but it would have a reflex influence upon the 
sterner sex, (for is not one of the earliest les- 
sons of childhood that of the power of wo- 
man in forming the character of the race.) 
Who can estimate the effect upon the world, 
if the rising generation of girls were to be 
thus educated? if, instead of spending six 
or seven hours each day in the impure air of 
a school room, two or three of these were de- 
voted to physical exercise, and if the time 
now used in studies for which the pupil has 
little or no predilection, was appropriated to 
the learning of fundamental truths, or such 
practical knowledge as would have a bearing 
upon her future usefulness, Many may think 
our ideas upon woman and her education 
very common-place; may think we entertain 
very matter of fact views of life; that, in short, 
we are mere utilitarians ; but if they thus ap- 
prehend us, they are mistaken ; we would not 
deprive women of accomplishments; we are 


far from being insensible to their mission, but 
would contend that they be subordinate to the 
useful in education. 

We are aware that the pictures of woman, 
drawn by exuberant imaginations, are very 


society a tawdry vanity fair, than a loving 
companionship of hearts and homes?’’F. a. 


) 
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) THE STRENGTH OF A KIND WORD. 

} Some people are very apt to use harsh, an- 
gry words ; perhaps because they think they 
i will be obeyed more promptly. They talk 
} loud, and storm, though, after all, they are 
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often only laughed at; their orders are not at- 
tended to, and their ill-temper only is remem- 
bered. It will 
do what the harsh word, or even a blow, can- 
not do; it will subdue the stubborn will, re- 
lax the frown, and work wonders. 

Even the dog, the cat, or the horse, though 
they do not know what you say, can tell when 
you speak a kind word to them. 

A man was one day driving a cart along the 
The horse was drawing a heavy load, 


How strong is a kind word! 


street. 
and did not turn as the man wanted him. 
The man was in an ill temper, and cruelly 
beat the horse ; the horse reared and plunged, 
but he either did not, or would not go the 
right way. Another man, who was with the 
cart, went up to the horse, and patted him on 
the neck, and called him kindly by his name. 
The horse turned his head, and fixed his 
large eyes on the man, as though he would 
say, ‘‘I will do anything for you, because you 
are kind to me,”’ and bending his broad chest 
against the load, turned the cart down the 
narrow lane, and trotted on briskly, as if the 
load was only a plaything. OA, how strong is 
a kind word! 


MEETING ONE’S 


FROM 


AMY'S 


“OLD LOVE.” 


JOURNAL. 


BY MERETA. 


—_— 


I map been romping around the parlor in 
high glee, with my young cousin. My hair 
(I had pretty hair of amber brown) had got 
all tossed my cheeks in a thousand 
capricious waves. Sister Annie sat at the 
round table writing, and cousin Hal lounged 
back in the wide arm-chair, the very picture 
of lazy mirth. How saucy and wild I felt 
that afternoon; I believe I could have leaped 
a five-barred gate with impunity. 

“That's the prettiest dress you ever had on 
in your whole life!” ejaculated Cousin Hal. 
**Why don't you always wear bright blue ?’’ 

I knew it looked well; I was conscious of 


bout 


being pretty in it at that moment, and felt 5 
That morning I received a bouquet } 


satisfied. 


of exquisite white flowers; they stood on a } 
» proud of me; my “ Roy” 


piquant Chinese table. Snatching them up, I 
ran to the window, and flourished my prize 


before the envious eyes of the Misses Han- } 


worth, over the way. There was a sort of 


rivalry betwixt us, somehow, in the flower and 


favor line. I was rejoiced, on this pale, shiver- 


ing, November day, to aggravate them with its } 
; quietly. 


luscious beauties. 


Stop a moment! my hand was staid. A gen- } 
tleman was mounting our front steps; tall, } you do not care, with that slight trembling 
He rang the bell; | 


I could not see his face for his long hair, and } 


and fully attired in black. 


low-crowned, greyish hat. 
“Oh, merey, my hair! and company coming 
in, too! Hal, go to the door, please. Annie, 


make some momentary excuse, if it is anybody | 


for me. 

Down went the bouquet, and away I flew. 
But alack for woman’s curiosity! I tip-toed 
to the bannisters, and heard a deep voice asking 
for Miss Stacy. ‘‘Miss Stacy!’? That was I! 
Gracious ! who could it be? my fingers began 
Hal came up the 


I must run up stairs and re-toilette,"’ 


to knot up the waves hastily. 
stairs softily. 
his eyes as they met mine, 

“Amy’’—— thena pause. Dear Amy, Mr. 
Hensdale is down stairs.” 

“Mr. Hensdale! I echoed. “ Richard Roy!"’ 
My heart one great leap, and then 
seemed to drop into frozen deeps; I shook, I 
passed one hand over brow and cheeks; it 
seemed as though the color might rub off upon 
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gave 


} my fingers, so deep was it. 
) . . 
> the glassgand made a few faint efforts at my 


} in the hall, and go in with you, shall I 


> my head ached, 


A serious sweetness crept into § 


> calm, shining eyes. 


Then I turned to 


hair again. 


“Amy, dont feel so badly about it, I'll wait 
pre 

Cousin Hal’s gentle compassion touched me. 
But I motioned him away nervously. 

** No, no; go where you were going, down to 
the store. I can go in alone, I don’t feel at all 
afraid.” 

He bent over, and kissing 
lightly, so left me. 

Afraid !—no ; but what an ordeal ; I must go 
down alone, and open the parlor door, walking 
straight in upon a man | had not seen for two 
long years, and my ‘‘old love’’ at that! Richard 
Hensdale, who used to be so tender of me, so 
who had told me 
hundreds—aye, hundreds of times, that, with- 
his darling, 


forehead 


my 


out my love he should wish to die 
his blossom, his dear birdie. 
Pshaw! I felt a bitter rising in my throat; 
But I didn't care—not I! 
**That is false, Amy Stacy,’’ said my mirror 
You do not care, with your great eyes 
like starry lakes, overflowing with a salt tide! 


figure, those pale fingers, that sudden wrench- 
ing at your heart-strings! Humph! 
There ! I must go down—be still, pulse and 


> brow, down, down heart, leaping up again, like 
} a spoiled mastiff, dripping with old, bright 


visions. 
I opened the parlor door gently. 


He used 


5 . , 
to notice my movements, saying ‘‘ You are so 


The parlor was 


gentle and bashful, darling.’’ 
Sister Annie 


quiet, children’s voices hushed. 
conversed with an automaton figure in the arm 
chair, Cheeks of full black 
whiskers, and over all, a dignitied reticence of 
manner, and polite attentiveness. 

He looked up at me, on the instant, with 
Looked as if he could read 
the very lines of my soul, and so learn what I 
had suffered, what I had lost or gained in these 


olive brown, 


; two years, 


‘*How do you do, Roy? I am glad to see 
you again,”’ 


My voice was natural and frank. He turned 
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MEETING ONE 
white; the hand he gave me was like ice. We 


looked at each other stealthily. He looked 


aged for one so young; world-worn, book- | 


worn, life-weary. He seemed blase, inert, not 
fresh. What did he think of me, as I sat in 
the full light of the window? J knew. 

That I was not so robust as he hoped to see 
me, but fragile and slight. Thence, he must 
That I was lighter, more 


reproach himself. 
That I possessed 


frivolous than two years ago. 
that ease of manner, acquired, not by study, 
but by suffering and experience, consequently 


it was unnatural to him. 


Wetalked of old friends quietly ; of lectures, | 


concerts, and other thread-bare topics of the 
day. 
to speak, which if we attempted to cross, we 
should surely drown. He had not the courage 
of Leander to dare the flood. And, God help 
me, I could not even look into it without a 
shudder. 


There was a Hellespont between us, so } 


5 


8 “OLD LOVE.” 
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, and 
while looking at it, could think of nothing else 


I had seen his “‘ Catherine's "’ portrait, 
but a delicate lily, she was so fair, with grace 
and animation ; I was a very tiger blossom beside 
her, dark, quiet, with no 
‘save and except my brow and eyes,’’ as 
Richard often told me. 

Besides, she had all those womanly, fanciful 


Sper ial beauties, 


accomplishments, which captivated his sen- 
sitive nature. She sang like a nightingaie, 
and touched several 
drous skill. 

He is yet unmarried ; perhaps their nuptials 
He is poor, and 


instruments with won- 


never will be consummated. 
she must wait—wait. 

As for me, perhaps you think that, having 
‘spilled the honey of my heart” so lavishly, I 


have no more of the sweet dew left. Not so! 


} Cousin Hal and I have discovered that we were 


only third cousins at the best ; we profited there- 


; by. I wear a blessed gold ring upon my finger, 


° { 
Was this the man for whom I would have | 


once “ laid down my life” if need be?’ Who 


used to sit hours beside me, making pretty | 


sketches to please my girlish fancy, fashion- 
ing quaint quill chairs, teaching me rythm 
under the old lilacs, and astronomy on the 
mossy wall-ourb, I gazing on the stars, he into 


my face? Was this the man whose lips had 


pressed mine, fervently, countless times, whose | 
§ shall pass away. 


head had lain at careless ease upon my 


shoulder, whose arm had so often encircled | 


me? 


‘ but 


How the thoughts flew in my busy brain, } 


ever love 


Could I 
Can perfume be 


as I sat watching him. 
him again as then; never! 
contained in a chrystal once broken; my trust 
in him had perished two years ago. 

After he was gone, the flush faded from my 
face, I paced the room impatiently. Sister 
Annie watched me. 

**You are not unhappy, dear ?’’ she ques- 
tioned. 

** Not a whit.” 

** You love him still, Amy ?’’ 

“a,” 

“You could, then.” 

I confronted her almost angrily, and let her 
look deep into my heart, through my eyes. 

**T only wonder how I could have wasted 
two years of life and love for his sake; I am 
astonished at myself, Annie. Two years so 
wasted, which God had given me. Great 
Heavens |" 

She was satisfied. 

My friends had told me Richard was be- 
trothed again, and I knew it from himself, too. 


) walks 


which he placed there in sight of God and 
We dwell humbly, but happily. Hal’s 
devotion to me is beyond compare. “ Actions 
speak louder than words, Amy. He seldom 
bursts out into an enthusiam of burning love, 
his affection emanates from his heart to 
mine, like the s/ow, sure growth of one plant 


man. 


” 


toward another, drawn by an Eternal Hand, 
and perishing only when the sun and moon 


Once in awhile a stranger visits our little 
Paradise. Tall, dignified, and silent. He 
shakes us both by the hand, with a dry, list- 
less grasp. He will sit probably half an hour, 
and then go away, dreary and abstracted. 

Hal and I watch him from our window, as he 
down the street. That is Richard 
Hensdale. 

** Thank God, I am not his wife.’’ 

“Oh, Amy, there is no shadow of regret in 
your soul, then ?” 

I do not answer Hal, but steal one arm 
about his neck, and press my warm cheek to 
his. 

He stoops to kiss me, and murmurs, 

** God bless your true Aeart, Amy ?”” 

And I am blest, indeed. I only pray that 
every heart whose tendrils have been rudely 
broken once, may, through our Redeemer’s 
grace, learn to feel no sad emotions or regret 
when meeting their ‘‘Old Love.”’ Time, the 
wonderful and beautiful, restore ye ! 

The ‘model mother” believes that all her 
friends must be interested in hearing of her 
children and their performances. 





HOME. 


BY ALICE @G. 


** Home ! beautiful the word; how 
beautiful the reality. Light, warmth, loving 


faces, flowers, books, and pictures, childhood, 


’ 


how 


youth and age.’ 

How pleasant itis! Light, merry laughter, 
like the tones of silvery bells, smiles like 
flashes of sunlight, music, pleasant stories, 
kind words, kind actions, happy hearts. The 
bright fire, the circle of happy useful ones 
around it, books, work, and nimble fingers. 
The easy chair, the good old father seated 
in it, the kind mother, with her knitting. 
The brothers and sisters, bound together 
by the chords of love and affection, May they 
never be broken, whate'er betide ! 


COLAHAN, 


has lent him. He reads aloud so that his mo- 
ther may know what interests him so much, 
and when he is wearied with reading, they con- 
verse upon some useful subject; thus the even- 
ings pass away. Yes, they are happy; they have 


> but a little in the world, and that they enjoy. 


They trust in Him who provideth for the widow 
andthe fatherless, and He doth not forsake 
them, 

Home! 'tis a pleasant word, but many there 
are who have never known or seen the beauty 
of it. They are like a spar tossed about upon 
the billows of tho driven where’er 
the wild winds list ; they know of no haven 


ocean, 


; where to find rest, but are continually tossing 


One of the family is ill; all mirth is hushed ; | 
sad, anxious faces take the places of smiling } 
ones ; all hearts are heavy till he is pronounced | 
} Though dark clouds hang overhead, let the 


out of danger. Bright flowers are brought 


from Nature's fair domains to cheer his sight; 
pleasant tales are read, and when he is weary, 
sweet strains of music soothe him to sleep, } 
and under these gentle influences his heart ; 
grows strong in the love of home, and its } 


about on the rude tumultuous waves of Life. 
Oh! ye that have hemes, bring sunlight into 
them; let not dark there. 


shadows come 


sunlight of the heart shine clear and bright 


{as the sunbeams which fall upon the hills on 


chords are twined closer around the loved ones | 
? ’ 
‘ suffer more from neglect than anything else, 
} for a human heart is like the flowers, if they 


there. 

Another home! 
the reality. 
no light, warmth, or smiling faces. No happy 
circle gathered around the bright fire on a 
Winter's eve. The children are growing up 
in ignorance. No useful books which will 
give them right ideas of life. No parental 
teachings, which shall leave lasting impressions 
upon their minds. The boys are away every 
evening, with bad associates, rushing swiftly 
down the broad road to ruin. There is 
nothing attractive or pleasant at home, and 
they go elsewhere to seek amusement. Gold 
lines the pockets of the old man; he would 
rather hoard it up, than prooure with it the 
comforts of life. 

Oh, ‘tis a sad picture, but ’tis a reality, too 
often seen on our journey through life. Let 
us turn away with a saddened heart, and pray 
that there may be few homes like this. 

Another home! ‘Tis an humble cottage. 
A bright fire is on the hearth, the room is 
poorly furnished, but everything is clean and 
tidy; a woman is seated by the fire sewing; her 
sable garments speak of her widowhood ; an 
intelligent looking boy is seated by her side, 


But how different; how sad 


No books, or flowers, no pictures, | 


a Summer’s day. Do all to cheer the loved 
ones dependent on you. Let no vain dreams 
of glory, no foolish ambition, for a moment 
Hearts 


cause you to neglect your home. 


are neglected, weeds and briars will grow, 


; and choke the tender plants, and they soon 
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die. Then fill your homes with sunlight, and 
the warmth of affection. 
“ For we need not power or splendor, 
Wide hall, or lordly dome ; 
The good, the true, the tender, 
These form the wealth of home.’ 
East Rockport, Ohio. 
EE ee  —EEEEe 
INTERESTING Evgcrricat Experiment. —Takea 
sheet of coarse, brown paper, and after holding 
it before the fire until itis perfectly dry, fold 
it up into a long strip of about two inches 
wide. The magnet To 
exhibit its attractive power, cut some strips of 
writing-paper about three inches long, and 
about as wide as one of these lines; place 
them upon the table, three or four together, 
Now, take the magnet and draw it briskly 
under the arm two or three times ; its eleetro- 
magnetism is instantly developed, and becomes 
apparent when held over the small strips of 


is now complete. 


{ writing-paper, for they fly up toward the 


paper magnet, veritably, ‘‘by the wings of 


reading from some useful book, which a friend } lightning.” 
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TORIES. 


STEPHENSON. 


Who, of my readers, has not heard ghost { 
stories, tales of witches, and of haunted ; 


places, and of doings which rivalled those of 
the ‘‘Great Wizard of the North,’’ or any of 
the pranks that Hume is now carrying on in 
Russia, 

There is an old stone fire-place, in the dim 


memory of the past, which, could it but speak, ; 


might bear witness of the hair that stood up- 
right on the head of some youngsters, (peace 


be to the ashes of some of them) who used } 
$ been offered up. 


to steal within its ample porches of a Winter 


evening, to hear Biddy tell a ghost story, a ; 
; Was as big as your father, and grandfather, 


legend of the past, something that happened 
in her grandmother's time, and which, had 
the old lady told it, would have happened in 
ker grandmother's time also—tales which, 


ly crossed himself, uttered an ‘‘Ave Maria,”’ and 
hurried through. ‘ And children, there used 
to be joyants ; didn’t you never see the joy- 
ant’s grave ?"’ 

‘*No, Biddy; where is it?” 

‘Why, about two miles from here. The 
stones is as long as this house, and so thick 
that twelve men couldn't lift one of them.”’ 

This was true, as to the stones. They were 
the remains of an old Druidical altar; dread 
shrines on which many a human being had 


** Why, yes, children; one of them joyants 


; and his father put together, and could take one 


alack a day, never grew stale for the repeti- | 


tion, and never lost anything for the want of 


garnishing. Then, there was no denying the ; 
truth of them. The carriages had been seen } 
at midnight; they flew like lightning, and { 


the drivers had no heads. Glenburne castle, 


too, had its ghost. The old lord of the place 
was a massive, giant-like man, and had a little ; 
wife that could walk under his arm. His af- } 
fections wandered from her, however; he § 


looked into a brighter eye, and on a fairer 
brow, and his little wife died broken-hearted. 
She is the lady, it is said, who, dressed in 
white, parades the castle garden during the 
small hours of the night. And in Bushford, 
chains had been heard rattling, on dark 
nights, among the trees. The heir apparent 
to the truth was, that some horse or donkey 
had got loose ; but the heir presumptive was, 
that people, chained in a hotter climate than 
this, had got up there to cool themselves. 
And Loch Levin—there was a pot of ‘‘ goold”” 
in the bottom of the lake, with a big snake 
coiled around it. The story was, that a man, 
with one of those glass heads on, went down 
to bring it up, but the snake flew at him, and 
he came up so terrified, that no one ever again 
attempted it. Monage Hollow was the chief 
rendezvous of the ghosts—a road that ran 
through a deep gorge, and flanked on.each 
side by towering old trees, which almost ex- 
clude the daylight—any Roman Catholic who 
found himself here about twilight, trembling- 


of you up, and throw you over the house, like 
you would a potatoe, and then catch you on 
the other side, before you'd get down ; then 
there ——”’ 

‘* Biddy!” 

** Yes, Ma’am, comin’.’ 

And so the children’s entertainment was 
broken up for that evening, and would have 


’ 


} been for all coming time, had their parents 


known the tuition they were under. Our pa- 
rents, well informed though they were on 
other subjects, were secretly skeptical as 


) to their knowledge on this one. 


PPP PPP PLL PP PLP APPL anti srt i, ont pas 


Well, what are we to-day, but children over 
again, as we read Dana's Buccaneer, or Poe's 
Ulalume, or his Raven? We never hear of 
a raven, that we don’t think of Poe's raven, 
and see it sitting on the bust above his door, 
and hear the melancholy man soliloquizing 
as to whether he shall ever again see his lost 
Lenore, while ever and anon, as a death 
knell to all his hopes, comes the Raven croak 
of nevermore. Are Poe's writings fit to put 
into the hands of our children? Didn't we 
ask ourselves, as we read, before we'd slept on 
it, and got over the hallucination, might 
not such a thing be? It is a question of seri- 
ous importance, whether such literature is 
fit for any but adult minds; and whether his 
brilliant genius has, after all, served any good 
purpose, 

This piece of chit-chat might have been for- 
ever lost to the world, had I not, the other 
day, heard a ghost story, a piece of raw mate- 
rial, which the pon of a readier writer than 
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n_—eeeerr 


the present one, might easily weave into a 


} you'd better push on to it, for you'd see it, if 
something worth reading, and as I had it from you stayed here ; and, besides, you’d only dis- 
the lips of one of the actors in the drama, I turb the other lodgers during the night.’’ 
have the satisfaction of knowing that I am} ‘‘ Thee has awakened my curiosity, friend,” 
telling the truth. replied the Quaker; ‘‘now wont thee tell me 

In Barchester, Derbyshire, England, about } why thee don’t want me to stay over night ?’’ 
thirty years ago, there was a large country? ‘ Well, then, if you must have it, the room 
Inn, named the ‘*Red Lion.”’ It was situated { is aunted; there’s a sperrit in it.’’ 
on one of the principal highways, and as it “The room is haunted, is it? Then, ll 
was far apart from other houses, and places of } sleep in it, in welcome, if thee’ll let me; and 
entertainment, it was a very lucrative, and } if thee’d twenty vacant rooms, I should prefer 
paying concern, and gave work to a dozen } this one. I’ve always wanted to see a spirit, 
hired girls, and half adozen men servants, } and talk with one; but never had an opportu- 
Mr, Wiseman, mine host, was one of the most } nity before.’’ 
affable, stout, six foot high Englishman, you “Agreed, then, on condition that you keep 
could imagine ; while Mrs. Wiseman, who was ; quiet.” 
not above the business, superintended the **T will not alarm thee, if the spirit comes, 
culinary department, out of which issued the { and will meet it all alone. I see George and 
tenderest mutton chops; am and heggs } John are trembling lest I ask them to bear me 
cooked to a turn; roast beef, such as only } company, and they would probably sleep in 
English cattle can turn out; potatoes so dry ; the barn, or wherever you could find them a 
and mealy, that, if you got such in that mar- } corner for the night.’’ 
ble palace, the St. Nicholas, of New York, you So saying, the Quaker and his men dis- 
might consider yourself fortunate ; and plum } mounted, and sought the supper table, where- 
pudding, so delicious, that you knew, when } at to regale themselves before retiring for the 
you tasted, only an English woman could } night. 
make such. No wonder that, with such a Ten, eleven, twelve o’clock struck the old 
name from travelers, the house was crowded } mahogany time piece in the hall, and our 
to overflowing, in spite of the weird-wild story } friend, the Quaker, tired from riding, and 
of the haunted chamber, of which some new } tired of waiting, sank into a slumber. One 
version was ever afloat. o’clock tolled out, and with its loud, sonorous 

It was a fine Spring afternoon, or evening in } chime, startled the restless sleeper. He 
May, this same thirty years ago. The sun } opened his eyes, and the cold drops started to 
had sunk behind the western horizon, as it} his forehead, for, in the furthest end of the 
often did before ; the stars were peeping out, } room, stood the ghost. It had on a white, 
one by one, to cast their cold rays of light } shroud-like garment, which reached to the 
upon earth, as they often do now, when the } floor; while a dim, flickering light, which 
Quaker, John Gillott, with his two men, } seemed to emanate from the eyes, sufficed to 
George Greenway and John Clifton, reined up } light up some haggard features, such as only 
in front of the Red Lion. The old pendant } belong to a corpse; and a corpse he would 
sign was waving backwards and forwards, as } have supposed it, had it not commenced to 
it had done for many a year, and the monarch }; move toward him. It was but the work of a 
of the forest painted thereon seemed to grin} moment for our Quaker to snatch up his 
a welcome through his white teeth, and wag ; trusty pistol, which he had placed by his pil- 
his bushy tail for joy, as our travelers ap- } low, and uttering an ejaculation to Heaven, 
proached. throw off the bed clothes, and bound to the 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” said mine door, not, however, to make his exit, but to 
host. lock himself and the ghost in. Then turning 

“ Good evening,’ friend, replied the Quaker. } to meet the apparition, he placed the cocked 
‘Can thee accommodate us for the night ?” pistol in close proximity to its head, exclaim- 

“I’m afraid not. The ouse is full, and the ; 
beds all hoceupied, except one room, and no | 
one ever sleeps in it.” 

‘‘ We will sleep in it, if thee’llet us. It is out.” 
almost night, now, and it is some miles to The cat was out of the bag; the false face 
any other public house, isn’t it ?’’ was off, antl the butler, of the evening before, 

Yes, it’s three miles to the next hinn; but ! was down on his knees, tendering a five pound 


ing: 
‘Now, if thee’s a ghost, vanish. Or, if 
thee’s human, speak, or I'll blow thy brains 





note, if the Quaker would hush up about it. 
But not so our friend; he alarmed the house, 
(he wouldn’t, though, if it had been a 
ghost, he said) and the chamber and entry 
were thronged in a few minutes. The rage of 
Mr. Wiseman knew no bounds. 

“The young ound,” he said, ‘that he’d 
reared from a boy, to attempt to ruin the char- 
acter of his house ; the judges might ’ang him, 
for anything he would interfere to save 
him.” 

The next morning the police were sent for, 
and they put the would-be ghost in durance 
vila, where he remained till his trial came off 
at the next quarter’s sessions, when he re 
ceived his sentence of a year’s imprisonment. 
When asked, on his trial, what motive he had 
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>. . ‘ . ‘ . 
> in acting as he did, he confessed that he did 


it with a view to scare Mr. Wiseman from the 
} premises, This end accomplished, he was to 
be married to one of the chambermaids—who 
; had heretofore co-operated with him in the 
part of a watch, and they were then to com- 
mence inn keeping on theirown account. He 
did marry the girl after his release from 
prison, and settled down in a town some miles 
distant from the scene of his spiritual manifes- 
tations; but, for long after his arrival, his 
wife had to do all the shopping, for he seldom 
appeared in the street that he was not greeted 
by some urchin, with a ery of ‘‘ The Ghost! 
The Ghost! Whoop! Hooray! run, boys, the 
ghost hg 


Fuir ITaven, Carroll Co., Til. 


~-o 


To reet that we are usefully employed— 
that the occupation in which we are engaged 
will be profitable either to ourselves or others— 
is often, though it may cost us some labor, 
productive of more real pleasure than we de- 
rive fromthe pursuit of mere amusement. In 
middling life, the occasions for useful female 
avocations are frequent ; in high life, we may 
presume that if they ever occur at all, it is 
very seldom ; and it were hardly going too far 
to attribute to this circumstance much of the 
ennui complained of in aristocratic circles. 

To the female of small fortune, surrounded 
by petty domestic cares, which often fatigue 
and annoy her, it may seem very enviable, 
very delightful, to have no business in life but 
to kill time in any way most agreeable to her 
fancy, especially if she be a woman of refined 
taste, and cultivated talents. Nevertheless, I 
conceive such a notion to be founded in error. 
Even those accomplishments which she thinks 
would-afford her, under more propitious cir- 
cumstances, untiring delight, are productive 
of more gratification to her from being inter- 
rupted by the housewifely avocations she is 
called upon to perform. ‘* Duty well done, is 
fame well earned ;"’ it is also pleasure well 
earned. There is pure satisfactionin reflecting 
that we have well performed any requisite 
task; that we have, by skill and economy, 
turned limited resources to the best account ; 


ble indeed, for the unattainable brilliancies of 
hich life. 
insupportable than ennui. 
tain a candid statement from fashionable 


I can conceive no malady to be more 
Now, could we ob- 


physicians relative to their fine lady patients, I 
fancy we should find that ennui is the disease 
from which nine-tenths of them are suffering. 

The habits of children prove that occupa- 
They 
love to be busy, even about nothing, still more 
to be usefully employed. With some children 
it is a strongly developed, physical necessity, 


tion is a necessity with most of them. 


and if not turned to good account, will be pro- 
ductive of positive evil, thus verifying the old 
adage, that ‘‘Idleness is the mother of mis- 
chief.” 

Children should be encouraged, or, if indo- 
lently disinclined to it, should be disciplined 
into performing for themselves every little 
office relative to the toilet, which they are ca- 
They should also keep 
their own clothes, and other possessions in 
neat order, and fetch for themselves whatever 
they want; in short, they should learn to be as 


pable of performing. 


independent of the services of others as possi- 
ble, fitting them alike to make a good use of 
prosperity, and to meet with fortitude any re- 
verse of fortune that may befal them. I 
know of no rank, however exalted, in which 
such a system would not prove beneficial. 


——_ > Ga — 


that our individual labor has contributed to } 


the comfort and enjoyment of those we love. 
I venture to assert, that the pleasure arising 
from such a reflection, is ample compensation, 
even where the circumstances are very hum- 


Tus best part of human qualities are the 
tenderness and delicacy of feeling in little 
matters, the desire to soothe and please others, 

‘ the minutia of the social virtues. 





MOTHER AND 


A LEAF FROM A 


BY T. 8. 


“We are to have neighbors, I believe,’ 
said my wife to me one evening, as we sat at 
the table. 
taken.” 

** By wh 

cy do y 
niture « 
G—., 
charge.”’ 

**Haven't the family yet arrived ?’’ 

** Not I I should think they 
were from the country, or from some neigh- 
boring city.” 

Feeling no special interest in the subject, I 
said nothing in reply. In a little while we 
were conversing about something else. 


“The house opposite has been 


ym °’? 


I asked. 
” she replied. “The fur- 
in I noticed that Mr. 


upholsterer, had everything in 


t know, 
ime boxes. 


the 


; 


yet, believe. 


The next morning, as I went out, I noticed 
that the shutters of the house opposite were 
open, that, from all the 
family had arrived. In the evening, my wife, 
who was a little curious about such matters, 
said, 

“3 
glimpse of 
they are 

“ Per} a1 a? 
have arrived.”’ 

“No family came last night in 
riage. Jan 
door.”’ 

“ If 
see them 

Just the 
down to attend the summons. 

**Ts the Doc asked a servant girl, 
whom | found in the office. 

**He is. What do you want ?’’ I said. 

“ Mrs. | 

“Ww! 

**In the 

** You have just moved in ?’’ 

** Yes sir.”’ 

** Very well, I will call over directly.” 

I went back to the sitting-room, and said— 

“Well, wife, I think there is some chance 
of your curiosity being satisfied. Mrs. L 4 
your new neighbor opposite, has sent for me, 


and appearances, 


have been trying, all day, to catch a 
yur new neighbors; but, so far, 
sible.”’ 


I remarked, ‘‘ only the servants 


v 


+) 


a car 
says she saw them alight at the 
ma watch closely, you will no doubt 


-_ 


y 
ore long,’’ said I, smiling. 

1 my office bell rang, and I went 
999 


tor in! 


would like to see you.” 


loes Mrs. L live 


house opposite.” 


eal 


professionally. 
‘“Endeed! Mrs. L——, did you say ?’’ 
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“Yes; that was the name given by the 


servant who came over.’’ 


ae 


’ the room. 


?’? said my wife, 
she is? I 
Did the ser- 


‘“ Mrs. L——, Mrs. L 
thoughtfully. ‘I wonder who 
never heard that name be 
vant say what was the matter 

‘*No; 
and I asked no questions.”’ 

In about twenty minutes I called at the 
house opposite, and was shown into the par- 
A wax candle was burning upon the 
There was light enough from 
tly all the objects in 


fore. 
or? 


; 


she merely said that I was wanted, 


lor. 
mantel-piece. 
for me to see distin« 
The furniture was not new, but it 


it 


was elaborately carved, and of costly manu- 

Several upon the 
Of their merit I could not judge, for 
were not sufli- 
or define the 


facture. pictures were 
walls. 
the rays from a single candle 
cient to bring out the lights, 
shadows. Upon a centre table, were a few 
elegant books, and a shell casket. I had 
noted thus much, when the door opened, and 
a young girl entered. She was a little above 
the ordinary stature, with a very delicate 
form, and a skin white, pure, and transparent. 
Her eyes were of a very soft blue, her hair 
light, and falling in graceful curls over her 
neck She seemed but little 


past seventeen, though a few years older, as I 


and shoulders. 


afterwards learned. 
*“* Will you walk up and see my mother,”’ 


after she had 


she said, in a low voice, pausing 


advanced a few steps into the room, 


one 


way up stairs to 
which _1 was 


I arose, and she led the 
the 


of chambers, into 


ushered. 


** Here is the Doctor, Mother,” said my con- 


ductor, going up to a bed, upon which lay a 


woman whose large, sunken eyes shone upon 


} me with a glassy lustre, as I drew near to her. 


She did not speak, but drew a thin, white 
hand from beneath the bed clothes, and let it 
fall languidly upon the counterpane. I silently 
placed my fingers upon her wrist, and noted 


carefully the motions of her pulse for nearly 


‘ 


a minute. 


They were low, quick, and dis- 


’ turbed; besides this, other febrile symptoms 


were apparent; her chest labored in breath- 


} ing, and her skin was dry, and above the 





MOTHER AND 
natural heat. A slight fit of coughing, ac- 
companied by a contraction of the brow, as if 


t 
\ 


she were in pain, 
a favorable impression of her case. 

‘How long have you been in bad health, 
Madam ?’’ 
observation. 

“About three 
in a feeble voice. 

“Have you been under the care of a physi- 


years, Doctor,’’ she replied, 


cian during that time ?” 
“T have dur 
"In this city ?’’ 
“No.” The 
that pl 
was deemed 
“Are you in } 
moments. 
‘*To-night I have a sharp pain in my left 


ng a part of the time.” 


answer was 


said iinly enough that my question 


intrusive, 


in ?’? Tresumed, after a fow 


to 


side, confined almost a point.’’ 
‘Have you taken cold ?”’ 
“ A slight cold.’ 
** Does a cold always make you i 
** Always, 


humid atmosphere, 


yy ore 
Damp feet, or exposure to a 
or draughts of a 


like the present.” 


) 
ir, always 


} 
K 


bring on an atta 
** Your hand 
**Cold and dam; 
* Will you have bottles of hot water brought 


al 
l, 


How are your feet ? 


s hot. 
up, and placed at your mother’s feet?” I sais 
turning to the daughter, who had stood close 
by the bed, looking anxiously into my pa- 
tient’s face. The girl turned, and glided away 
with noiseless steps. 

* How long does this fever ordinarily las 
I asked. 

** Until towards midnight.” 

“Do you sleep then?” 

"On, 
sweats 
the morning, I 
fant.’’ 

** How is your appetite ?” 


t?” 


yes—soundly. But profuse night 


exhaust me so, that when I awake in 


** Very poor.”’ 

** At all times ?”’ 

“He; Sometimes I can eat 
freely, and with a keen relish for food. But 
I think I am 


not always. 


it does not seem to do me good. 
worse for it.’’ 

The hot water was brought in, and placed 
at the feet of the sick woman. 
“Does the pain in your side increase?” I 

asked. 

“Yes; and occasionally extends over my } 
breast. I breathe, too, with great difficulty. 
Can't you relieve me, Doctor?” 

“Bleeding will relieve you, Madam. 

VoL, xi1m.—21 


But a | 


ended in no way to give me } 


1 asked, after some minutes of silent 
; 


made in a tone 


am almost as weak as an in- ‘ 
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‘ 


} too frequent recourse to this means should be 

avoided. You are not in a condition to lose 
any blood.” 

‘‘T know that bleeding will relieve me; it 


has done so frequently. But I think it is 


worse for me in the end.”’ 
‘“No doubt of it. We 
means. Perhaps we may succeed as well.’’ 
I then directed a 
along the sternum, and another on the left 
the be kept on 
g enough to irritate slightly, but not 
burn the skin; and also ordered a hot foot 
bath, with mustard in the water; the feet to 
kept 
means, I hoped to withdraw the pres- 


must try other 


small blister to be laid 


side, close breast, to 


upon 


on 


only | 


be in until the patient felt sick. By 


these 
ure of blood from the puimonary region, and 


equalize its circulation over the body, without 


a | 
wasting the vit: 
of 
the lungs a healthy action. 
, that would follow the subsi- 


al current, and thus give nature 


a chance estoring to the now engorged 
vessels 


+} 


Lhe 


f Against 


night sweats 


f f 
t it 


I did not, on this visit, 
meet that derangement, 
it be 


, 
} 
A 


ver 


r 


attempt 
if it 


subse- 


agence ¢ 


¢ 


to provide. 
possibl 
quent work, 
* Don’t yi 
the dat 


) 
C 


‘ 
i 


were e to meet would a 


, 


1 think mother very ill ?’’ asked 
er, following me down stairs, when 
i from 
has some fever,”’ 
fected indi 
culty. But 


blister I have ordered is applied. 


‘ 
‘ 


he chamber. 


I retire 

“ea I replied, with af- 
rence ; with diffi- 
will be better soon after the 
I hope to 


t ‘fand breathes 


al 
she 
find her much improved in the morning.’ 


I but the daughter 
pressed up close to me, and laying her hand 


was moving away, 
upon my arm, said, earnestly, 

‘* But, Doctor, are not frequent attacks like 
Her died two 
years ago, with consumption’’— speaker's 
voi fell, and trembled—‘‘ but that isn’t 
what ails Mother, I know; still I feel trou- 


ble 


sister 


these very alarming? 
+} 


e 
inh 


) ul 


l 
a.” 

‘** Your mother will be much better in the 
“You 


morning,’’ said I, speaking cheerfully. 


do wrong to indulge in needless alarm.”’ 
“ Tcannot help it, sometimes, Doctor. Oh! 
if I should lose my mother ——”’ 

The young creature checked herself sud- 
denly. She seemed to recollect that I was a 
stranger. I bowed, and silently withdrew. 

Ah, me! How does the physician 
have to play the dissembler. The husband, 
the wife, the parent, or the child, meets him 
as he comes from the sick chamber, and with 
a subdued and earnest manner, inquires after 


the state of the patient he has just, left, 


often 


4 
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and expects a candid answer. To give it 
would, in nine cases in ten, perhaps, do no 
good; and, even if it would, he has little 
heart to utter the whole truth. In this in- 
stance, I could not doit. If I had read the 
case aright, medicines might palliate the 
symptoms, but could not stay the course of 
the disease. It had progressed too far. 
Usually, after I had closed up the day’s 
professional services, I was able to dismiss 
from my mind all thought of my patients, ex- 
cept where there was more than ordinary dan- 
ger. To visit the sick, and administer to their 





maladies according to the skill I possessed, 
was my business, and I attended to it with as | 
Not } 


little waste of sympathy as possible. 
that I was unfeeling, or strove to become in- 
different. 
most part, so intent upon curing these mala- 
dies, that I saw little of the mental and moral 
disquietude by which they were too often at- 
tended. It not unfrequently happened, how- 


ever, that my interest was awakened by cir- | 
cumstances out of the common order of things. } 
I could not } 


It was so in the present case. 


banish from my mind the image of the fragile | 
girl whose life seemed bound up in that of } 


her mother. 


In the brief visit I had paid to my new pa- | 


tient, but little was seen that could enable me 


to form any very distinct idea in regard to | 


her. That she had moved in accomplished 
and intelligent circles was very apparent ; and 


it was equally apparent that she was a woman } 
Whether she } 


of education and refinement. 
were a widow, or a wife separated from her 
husband, I, of course, could not tell. 


when I once or twice asked a question that 


looked like an inquiry into who or what she | 


was, that excited my curiosity. 
The next morning my first visit was made 
to Mrs. L——. I found her better. 


ceased, her respiration became easier, and the 
pains she had felt subsided. She was very 
weak, however, and had suffered from an ex- 
hausting night sweat. 

The daughter looked more cheerful; but 
there were marks of care and thought upon 
her young face. I could see that she observed 
me closely, and noted every word I uttered in 
reference to her mother, 

**T am glad to find my patient better,’’ said 
I to her, as I was about leaving. She had ac- 
companied me down stairs. 

“You think her really better, then ?”’ she re- 
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But my thoughts were, for the } 


rf 
There ) 
was certainly a marked reserve in her manner, } 


As soon } 
as the blisters began to draw, the cough ( 


marked, looking me steadily in the face, with 
an expression of subdued anxiety that I can- 
not describe. It went to my heart. 

“*T do, certainly,’’ was my unhesitating re- 
’ ply. ‘Can you not see it yourself? Last 
night your mother was suffering from fever, a 
‘pain in her side, and a cough. She is free 
from them now.”’ 
§; ‘* True, true,’’ she said, in a low voice, that 
} seemed spoken to herself, as she let her eyes 
fall to the floor. 
} I made a movement to go. 
; ‘*Doetor,’’ she said, quickly, looking up; 
“you will be sure to come again this after- 
noon. The fever may return. Indeed, Mo- 
ther is always inclined to be feverish towards 
} evening.”’ 

‘*T will certainly come,”’ I replied, and with- 
drew. 
$ The last remark of Florence L——, that 
) was the daughter’s name, made me feel sad. 
The symptom had in it very little to encour- 
age me. 

‘‘Always inclined to be feverish towards 
evening,” I repeated to myself, as I closed 
the door. ‘* Bad! bad!’’ 

I called over again in the afternoon, and 
{ found Mrs. L sitting up. 
‘*You see I am better, Doctor,’’ said she, 
} with a feeble smile, as I came in. 
It was with difficulty that I could make a 
, Cheerful assent. I saw only her bright, glit- 
) tering eyes, and the cirqcumscribed red spot 
upon her left cheek. These spoke to me too 
plain a language. I did not perceive, for 
{some moments, that the daughter was noting 
anxiously the expression of my face. The in- 
stant I became aware of this, I made an effort to 
? appear as well satisfied as did the mother. But 
; itavailed little. I could not deceive Florence, 

“IT like your mode of treatment, Doctor, 
much better than the one to which I have 
heretofore been subjected,” remarked Mrs. 
L——, with asmile. ‘‘I believe I have been 
; made worse by bleeding. It exhausted me 

too much. Ordinarily, an attack like this has 
kept me in bed several days, and taken me a 
} week before I began to feel like myself again. 
Your blisters and foot bath have acted like a 

charm.”’ 
| ‘Usually, it is a safer and better mode of 
' treatment,” I replied. ‘‘I always avoid 

blood letting, where I can make other means 

available. We gain more by counter irritants, 
) if we can make them active enough to draw 
off the blood from the congested part, than we 
do by bleeding, and avoid all the attendant, 
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bad consequences of the latter mode of treat- 
ment.” | 

** Quite rational,’’ said my patient, with 
animation. ‘‘I am satisfied that I have been 


injured by bleeding—half-murdered, in fact. } 


But, under the more judicious system by 
which you practice, I doubt not but that my 
health will soon be entirely restored. Don’t 
you think so, Doctor ?’’ 

The daughter’s eyes were intently fixed 
upon my face, and her whole manner evinced 
the deepest ‘interest in my reply. I felt em- 
barrassed. My solemn conviction was, that 
the case was beyond the reach of medicine. 
My conscience would not let me utter a false- 


} 
5 
? 
$ 


? 
‘ 
2 
? 
? 


hood; and I dared not speak the truth. As i 


promptly as I could, I replied, 
“T doubt not, Madam, that you will receive 
great benefit from a different course of treat- 
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‘permit your mind to brood gloomily, as it 


evidently does, over your mother’s ill health. 
Believe me, there is no immediate danger.’’ 
‘*Danger?’’ she responded, turning pale. 
“Do you really think her case dangerous, 
Doctor?’’ and she laid her small, white hand 


} upon my arm, and looked at me with parted 


lips. 

‘*T said there was no immediate danger, 
my child, and there is none,’’ I answered, 
seriously, and in a chiding tone. ‘‘ Your mo- 
ther needs careful nursing, and judicious 
medical attention. You, I am sure, will give 
her the one, and I will try to afford the other. 
Between us, I trust to see her health soon be- 
ginning to improve.’’ 

I said this, and turned away from the anx- 


; ious daughter, whose fears I sought to allay 


ment to the one you have been under. It ; 
) meaning of my words; that, in all I said, she 


has been too severe and exhausting. Still, 
you must remember that a great deal will de- 
pend upon yourself. 


You must avoid all ex- | 


‘ 


posure and excitement, and everything that } 
} mother’s, caused me to feel more than usually 


experience tells you will disturb the healthy 
condition of your system. 
the present weakens the vital forces, and 


Every attack like | 
sidered it hopeless. 


n > 
makes it harder for medicines to act with a ; 
} ing for a time, and that avery short time, 
} the work of the destroyer. 


healing power.” 

‘*Oh! I intend being more careful than 
ever. 
have quiet, and all that I need for the restora- 
tion of health,’’ said Mrs. L , in quite a 
cheerful tone. 





I took cold in moving ; but now I shall } 


My reply had a very different effect upon the 


She understood it to mean nothing 
It grieVed me to 


daughter. 
at all that was encouraging. 


by evasive answers. I was perfectly aware 


that she more than half understood the true 


found no encouragement. 
The anxious solicitude of Florence, and the 
evident fact that her life was bound up in her 


troubled about this case, especially, as I con- 
Medical skill, I too well 
knew, would avail nothing further than stay- 


On the following morning, when I called, I 
was pleased to see an improvement on the pre- 
ceding day. Florence looked more cheerful ; 
but still her manner evinced deep anxiety. I 
was pleased to learn that, during the night, 
Mrs. L had perspired less freely than she 





} had done for a week. 


the heart, to see the sadness that gathered in ; 


her eyes, and about her lips. 


After writing a prescription, I bowed to my 


patient, and retired. As before, Florence ac- 
companied me down stairs. 

‘*Mother has a good deal of fever, Doctor,’’ 
she said, pausing before me, as I gained the 
hall below, and looking at me earnestly. 

**She has some fever,’’ I returned, affecting 
a careless tone; you remember that you told 
me this morning she was always disposed to 
be feverish towards the close of every 
day.”’ 

“T know ; but can’t you give her something 
to prevent this? I think if the fever could 


be prevented, the night sweats would not 
come on.’”’ 

‘*We must try and break this tendency to 
fever,’’ said I, smiling; ‘‘you must not, my 
dear young lady,” I added, more seriously, 


Ne ee eee 








‘*T believe I am now ina very fair way to 
get well ; Doctor, don’t you ?’’ she said, smil- 
ing. ‘‘ This is a better climate than the one I 
have been used to; it is less humid, and more 
genial. I'll tell you what I wish you would 
do; it would be a great satisfaction to me.’’ 

‘* Well, Madam?’ I said, bending towards 
her. 

Mrs. L 
her face slightly flushed. 
uneasy. 

**I wish, Doctor, you would have my lungs 
sounded. It would be a great satisfaction for 
me to knowthat nothing was wrongthere. My 





looked at her daughter, while 
Florence seemed 


expectorations are only mucous, and cannot 
come from the lungs. 
them, Doctor ?”’ 


Will you examing: 


**Oh, certainly, Madam,” I replied, ‘if it 


will be any relief to your mind.”’ 


**It would be a great relief; that is, not so 
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much to me as to Florence here, who, I am 


afraid, is too much disposed to look at the 
dark side of every picture. I have no idea 
that my lungs are affected ; still, to make as- 
surance doubly sure, I should like them 


It needed no careful examination for me to 
decide the state of Mrs. L ’s lungs. Iwas 
as well satisfied that they were ulcerous, and 
that fatally so, as lever was of any pathologi- 
The indications were too } 


) 
, 
; 
5 
} 
sounded,”’ 


cal fact in my life. 
palpable to be mistaken by my experienced 
eye. To satisfy her, I, a few days afterwards, 
made a show of examining her lungs, and re- 
ported on the subject as vaguely as I possibly 
could. As Mrs. L wished to believe that 
her lungs were sound, she readily understood | 
all I said to be favorable. Florence, however, 
poor girl! was not deceived. She looked be- } 
yond my words, and educed from my very } 
vagueness of expression, the sad truth, that ; 
her worst fears were too deeply grounded. 

I have often wondered to see the tenacity | 
with which consumptive patients cling to life. 
While every one around them perceives the 
steady advance of death, they remain all un- 
conscious of his approach, and seem not to } 
dream of giving up their existence here, until ; 
they are more than half buried in the grave. 
I account for this, on the ground that Divine 
Providence holds every man in a state of per- 
fect freedom, throughout life, to choose either 
good or evil, and therefore, when death is 
really approaching, keeps his mind fixed upon 
life, that he may, up to his last hours of ex- 
istence, be free to think and act from heaven- 
ly, or infernal principles. What a man does 
in a state of fear, is not a just correspondent 
of his real affections. Under the dread of 
death, a man may act piously, and give all his 
thoughts to heavenly and eternal things; but 
this cannot really make him any better, or 
any more fit for Heaven. Only what he does 
in freedom, according to reason, impresses it- 
self upon his internal character, and really 
changes it. It is from this cause that the 
good resolutions made in sickness, under the 
fear of death, are like words written on water. 

There never was a man yet, with whom 
these good resolutions remained after he had 
recovered, And the reason is obvious: They 
were not the result of a calm and rational 
conviction that certain courses heretofore 
pursued were intrinsically evil, and because 
so, should be shunned, and good practiced, 
because it was right in the sight of Heaven. 
No. Fear alone, under the apprehension of 





; hension of death. 
{ I attended in previous attacks of sickness, 

} and have seen them terribly agitated from a 
| fear of death. 


death, brought forth repentance, and this 
repentance did not change the man’s real 
character, and was therefore unavailing. 
Those who are really about to die, rarely, 
if ever, think of, or dread death. I have had 
opportunities enough for observation in this 
matter, and my experience fully corroborates 
the statement. I have seen hundreds of men 
die—some by sudden sickness, and others by 


; lingering diseases; and I eannot remember a 


single case where there was any strong appre- 
Many of the same persons 


But when death really did ap- 
proach, even in cases where his advance was 
clearly perceived, there was no apprehen- 


) sion. 


The fact that Mrs. L—— had no idea that 
her days were numbered upon the earth, was 
another indication to me that the period of her 
existence was short. The longer I attended 
her, the sadder every visit made me; for she 
grew weaker and weaker, day after day, yet 
still conversed of life, and promised herself 
returning health when Spring should come 
back again with its balmy airs and genial 
sunshine. Poor Florence was not so deceived. 
To her everything wore a gloomy aspect. 
She saw that death was inevitable. But how 
could she bear the separation? She felt that 
she could not. 

‘Doctor,’ she said to me one day, in a firm 
voice, after we had left together her mother’s 
chamber, ‘‘how long do you think Mother 
will live ?”’ 

“A lohg time; many years, I hope, Flor- 
ence,’’ I replied, affecting a cheerful manner. 

‘*Don’t try to deceive me, Doctor,’’ she 
said, firmly, “for you cannot; you have 
never done so from the first. How many 
months, or weeks, or days, do you think my 
mother will live? Tell me that, Doctor, and 
do not attempt further to deceive me. I must 
know—I have a right to know !”’ 

‘“*My dear young lady ’ I began in a 
deprecating tone, but I stopped; for the 
maiden’s face grew pale as death, and her lips 
were drawn across her teeth so strongly, that 
the impression of each one was seen upon the 
surface. 

‘‘T am in earnest, in what I ask,’’ she said, 
speaking calmly, ‘‘and, in the name of a 
daughter’s holy love, demand a true answer. 
Trifle with me no longer. I am prepared for 
the worst. Speak! How long will my mo- 
ther live ?”’ 
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‘Perhaps not a month,’’ I said ; ‘‘ certainly 
not three.’’ 

I could not help saying this. 

evasively, I believed, would do no good, and, 


under the circumstances, I dared not speak | 


I did not calculate the effect of my 
I believed what Florence said; that 


falsely. 
words. 
she was prepared for the worst. She had de- 
ceived herself, and me also. She did not cry 
out, nor make any exclamation, but stag- 
gered backwards, as if from a blow, and sunk 
upon the floor, ere I could extend an arm to 
save her. Nearly ten minutes elapsed before 
the efforts I made to restore her were success- 
ful. These were not of the most efficient 
kind; for I called no one, and merely used 
those means within my reach. When she re- 
covered, she seemed to wake, as from sleep, 
suddenly. She rose from the sofa, where I 
had placed her, and looked at me steadily for 
some moments. There was something in her 
eyes that alarmed me for her reason. 

‘In a month, Doctor,’’ 


in a low, calm voice. ‘‘I did not think it < 


would be so soon. A month is a very short 


time.”’ 


“TI trust it will be many months, my dear | 


young lady!” I replied, speaking earnestly. 
**It is impossible for us to tell. Your mother 
may live for a year.”’ 

‘Three months at the furthest,’’? she said, 
mournfully, shaking her head. ‘‘Perhaps not 
a month, Well, I will try and bear it. 
Others have passed through the same fiery 
trial, and why may not I. <A month! A 
month! Whatashort time. A few days, and 
it is gone forever.”’ 

In my whole practice of nearly forty years, 
I have never so deeply regretted having spo- 


ken out the truth in regard to the real condi- ‘ 


tion of a patient. In matters of this kind, 
some physicians adopt one rule, and some 
another; but I always let circumstances 
govern cases, Sometimes I speak out frankly, 
and sometimes avoid every question intended 
to elicit a direct reply. I am governed, in 


most instances, by the supposed effect upon ; 


the patient. If I believe that a knowledge of 


imminent danger will create a disturbance | 


calculated to interfere with the remedies I had 


given, and thus put life still further in jeop- | 
‘ of her manner was gone. 


ardy, I never let the real truth be known. 


‘** But is not the soul of vastly more impor- 
tance than the body ?’’ I hear some one ask. | 


‘*If there is danger, are you not bound by 


every consideration to let the patient know, : 
> said, in a low, tremulous voice, ‘‘for me to 


that he may prepare himself for death ?”’ 


To speak 3 


she said, speaking } 
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I have but one answer to make to such an 
interrogation, that has not unfrequently met 
me in the course of a long practice, and it is 
? this: If the patient is not fully prepared for 
death, before he becomes dangerously ill, I do 
{ not believe that he can become any better pre- 
pared while he is dangerously ill. There can 
be no genuine renunciation of evil under the 
fear of death, and with the mind unbalanced 
by sickness. ‘ Well done, good and Saithful 
: servant,’’ is the language of Divine approval. 
: Not, ‘* Well done, ye who have served your- 
$ selves through your whole lives, when your 


bodies were in the vigor of health, and your 
minds free and active, and at the last moment, 
when you have no longer power to serve your- 
selves, through fear, ask, when no service can 
‘ be rendered, to become the servants of good.”’ 

No, no; I do not believe in your death-bed 
} repentances; and he who is insane enough to 
trust in them, will find that he has committed 


a sad mistake. 

But to return. Never did I more deeply re- 
} gret having spoken out the truth, than in this 
} case. I had altogether miscalculated the 
S effect. The manner of Florence seriously 
alarmed me. I could not exactly comprehend 
it. The shock seemed to have lightly touched 
her reason. Not that I had betrayed my own 
secret ; I found it useless to attempt further 
evasions, and thought it best to use all my 
efforts to strengthen the daughter’s mind for 
the rapidly approaching event. My remark, 
that it might be a year before her mother 
died, was not noticed by her. It was but an 
idle breath, that made little, if any impres- 


sion, upon her mind. I took her hand, as she 


‘ stood with her eyes cast sadly upon the floor, 


and said: 

‘Florence, you cannot but have known 
that your mother’s case was a very critical 
one; nay, that her decaying frame could not 


endure for along season. You told me that 


: her sister had declined in the same way. You 


must be, therefore, prepared for a separation 
at an early period. It is hard, but bear up, 
and look up. You will be sustained.” 

I had said thus much, when a flood of tears 
came to the poor child’s relief, and she wept 
passionately for a long time. When this wild 
burst of grief subsided, the strange sternness 
The expression of 
her face was subdued, and her eye was tender, 
but oh! sosad that I could not bear its steady 
gaze. 

‘‘It will be hard, very hard, Doctor,’’ she 
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I do not 
I have 


bear a separation from my mother. 
know, indeed, that I can bear it. 
never been away from her for even a single 
day. But I will try and 23 

Her voice became inaudible from emotion. 
She could not finish the sentence. 

“Our hearts are stronger than we think, 
Florence. When the hour of trial comes, we 
ean bear much.’’ 

**T can bear much, though I am not sure 
that Ican bear this. But I will pray for 
strength.” 

’ “And it will be given to you.”’ 

**Even while praying with my lips, my 
heart’s most earnest petition will be, that I 
may be laid beside my mother.”’ 

‘That is wrong, Florence,’’ said I. 

Wrong to wish to be with my dear mo- 
ther ’”’ 

The look and tone with which this was said, 
satisfied me that no good would arise from 
continuing such a conversation. I therefore 
sought to divert her mind, by giving particu- 
lar directions about some medicine that she 
was to give her mother, and about some food 
that she was to prepare for her. 
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This had } 


the effect I desired, or it appeared to have, and } 
after an instant’s reflection : 


I went away to attend to my other duties. 

I did not visit Mrs. L again for several 
days, as her case required no immediate atten- 
tion. All acute symptoms, from the cold she 


had taken, having subsided, she was as well | 


as it was possible for her to be under the slow, 
but certain progress of a fatal disease. 


broken at last by Mrs. L 
When } 


I called again, I saw but little change in her, } 


but was shocked at the appearance of Flor- 


ence. 
“ Have you been sick ?’’ I asked, with some 


anxiety. 


, us, 


you. Don’t you think I might venture out, 
Doctor ?’’ 

‘‘I should be afraid to have you go out 
yet,’ Lreplied ; “ the air is too cold, but it is 
absolutely necessary for your daughter to 
breathe a more bracing atmosphere, and have 
healthier exercise than she can obtain in these 
rooms.’’ 

‘**I know it, Doctor. But I cannot persuade 
her to leave me, even for anhour. And then, 
you know we are strangers in the city, and 
Florence could hardly find her way back, if 
she were to venture half a dozen blocks from 
this place.”’ 

‘* Let her ride out, then,’’ said I, firmly. 

“T wish you could persuade her, Doe- 
tor.’’ 

‘**T prescribe it as her physician.’’ 

This was said in atone of authority. But 
it had no effect. The young creature looked 
at me, unmoved, and merely replied: 

‘*You are mother’s physician, I believe, 
Doctor, not mine. When I require medical 
attention, I will, perhaps, be ready to follow 


your prescriptions.”’ 
I felt a momentary confusion at this unex- 
pected turn given to the matter, but said, 


** Your mother, I presume, is competent to 
ask medical advice for any of her family.’’ 

‘*Tam of age, Doctor,’’ was the almost stern 
reply; and then followed an oppressive silence, 
—, who said, 

‘In a month or two we shall have pleasant 
weather, Doctor. I will then ride out every 
day. The fresh air will be of use to both of 
” 


I merely assented to this, but did not lead 


} on the conversation any further. 


**Oh, no,”’ she replied, attempting to smile, 
and turning her face so far away, that her | 
mother could not see its expression; ‘‘I am | 


very well.’’ 


fell to the floor, and a deep crimson suffused 


her countenance. 
across my mind, but I dismissed it in an in- 


stant. 


*You must go out and take the fresh air } 
) hung upon her mother’s life, and knew that 


} Mrs. L 


I am } 
patient for some time. 


every day,’’ I said. ‘It is essential to your 


health.” 

*T do not wish to go out, Doctor. 
well enough,” she replied, the color again 
mounting to her face. 


A strange suspicion flashed | 


* Yes, Florence, you must go out,’’ said | 


Mrs. L 
cise. 


** You need fresh air, and exer- } 
I wish I were only able to ride out with | 


The words and decisive manner of Florence 
had quite confounded me. She had ever been 
so gentle and timid, and only earnest and im- 
portunate from what seemed anxious fear on 


I looked at her so earnestly, that her eyes her mother’s account, that the position she 


now took, perplexed and surprised me beyond 
measure. I left, in a short time, with some 
misgivings that all was not right with Flor- 
ence, in whom I had for some time felt a ten- 
der interest ; for I saw that almost life itself 


’s days on earth were numbered. 
I had no occasion to call in again upon my 
But my thoughts re- 
verted, very often, to Florence L , and 
whenever they did so, a troubled feeling came 
over me. 

‘There is something wrong there,’’ I could 
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not help saying, half aloud, as often as her 
image arose in my mind, ‘‘ What can it be ?”’ 

I was sitting with a newspaper in my hand, 
glancing over its contents one morning, after 
having finished my breakfast, when a colored 
*s family, 





servant girl, belonging to Mrs, L 
came rushing in, crying out— 

** Doctor ! Doctor! Oh! dorunoverquick! 
quick!” 

‘* What is the matter ?’’ I asked, starting up 
in alarm. 

* Quick! 
Run!” 

The creature stood wringing her hands, the 


Quick! Oh, Doctor! Run! 


very image of terror. 
Finding, after repeating my question once 


or twice, that I could get no clue to the cause | 
of her alarm, and the necessity for so startling § 


a summons, I hastened over to the dwelling 
of Mrs. I did not wait for any one to 
admit me, but opened the door, and hurried 


up to the chamber usually occupied by my | 


patient. No wonder that the scene which 


there presented itself had caused such dread- } 


ful alarm to the servant. I found Mrs. L— 
lying partly on her side, in bed, with her head 
thrown back upon a pillow, one half of which 
was saturated with fresh blood, that was still 
flowing freely from her mouth and nose. 
eyes were shut, her face pale and ghastly. 
Over her bent Florence, white and 
marble, the very image of hopelessness. 
**Good Heavens !’’ I exclaimed, as I sprang 
to the bedside. ‘‘ When did this happen?’’ 
“It late, Doctor,’’ whispered the 
daughter, hoarsely. ‘ Your skill of no 


is too 
is 
avail now.”’ 

** While there is life there is hope,’’ I replied 
as calmly as I could. ‘‘Tell me 
how this happened ?”’ 

“It happened a few minutes ago. 
was only a slight cough, and the blood gushed 
forth as you see 

As she ceased speaking, I saw that the flow 


”» 


of blood was diminishing. Gently laying my 


fingers upon the wrist of Mrs. L——, I felt for 


the pulse, but could perceive none. I tried 
the other wrist, but with no better success. 
Then I placed my hand over her heart—It had 
ceased to beat ? 

Florence, whose eyes were upon me, saw 
the change in my countenance. 


Was I not 


**T said it was too late, Doctor. 
right ?’’ 

There were no tears in her eyes. 
did not quiver. 
and unnatural, did not tremble. 


Her lip 
Her voice, though hoarse 


Her | 


fixed as | 


when and } 


There 
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‘*Tt may not be,’? was my only answer, as 
| proceeded to seek more carefully for signs of 
life, But I sought in vain. Alas! the vital 
’ spark had indeed gone out. The spirit had 
left forever its clayey tenement. When fully 
satisfied of this, I turned my eyes, with my 
thoughts, more intently upon the survivor. 
How sadly changed she had become since | 
Her face was so thin and trans- 
could almost see the light 


\ 


last saw her. 
that I 
through it. Her eyes, still soft as the blue 
sky above, lay far back in their sockets, and 
had about them an unearthly expression. I 
took her hand—it was cold and clammy. 
**Come!’’ I said, ‘‘ You have done all in 
All is 


parent, 


| 


your power, up to the last moment. 
Let others take your place.’ 
{ J attempted gently to lead her away, but 
her eyes, full of 
her 


over. 


resisted, and turned 
{ affection, the disfigured 
mother, and murmured, low and sadly— 

‘*No—no. Even death cannot part us. 

; Dear mother! I am with you still.” 

As she said this, she leaned over the bed, 

} and let her body fall partly over the inanimate 

I saw in an in- 


) she 


upon face of 


‘ form that was resting there. 
stant that she was fainting, and drew my arm 
around her with the intention of lifting her 
up, and carrying her from the room. She 
} seemed to understand my purpose, and to 
prevent it, grasped convulsively the hand of 
‘ her mother, and held it so tightly that I did 
' not remove her, because I could not, without 
{ dragging the dead body to the floor. But, in 
a moment or two, her hold relaxed, and I 
} carried her to another chamber, and laid her 
I then sent a servant for some 


upon a bed. 
} of my family to come over immediately. 

After another careful examination of Mrs. 
-, to see if I could detect any signs of life, 
I shuddered instine- 
It was 


I returned to Florence. 
{ tively as I gazed upon her ashy face. 
$ too much like death. 

** Both dead !”’ exclaimed my wife, coming 
in from the chamber of Mrs. L——,avhere she 
had only paused a moment. 


{ ‘The mother is dead, but the daughter has 
} only fainted,’ I replied. 

She shook her head and sighed. 

{ ‘** Why do you shake your head?” I asked. 
{ “Tf it is not death, my eyes deceive me.” 
“Oh, no, it cannot be!’ I was combatting 


my own fears, as well as my wife’s convictions. 

While others were performing the last offices 
for the dead, I was engaged in anxious efforts 
to restore Florence to consciousness. But I 
in vain, Her burdened heart had 


—— 


labored 
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heaved its last sad pulsations —her eyes tion to my daily duties. It was no easy task to 


would look no more upon the beautiful earth, 
her voice would never again be heard by 
mortal ear. 

* Poor thing !’’ sobbed a servant girl by my 
side, as I reluctantly admitted the truth. ‘I 
told her that if she did not eat she could not 
live.’’ 

‘*What is that?’ I said, turning to the 
servant. 

“©, massa! she haint eaten ’nough to keep 
a chicken alive, for dese two weeks.” 

I said no more. My heart had misgiven me, 
for some time, that all was not right. I under- 
stood it now. Poor Florence! 1 was sad for a 
month after her death, and the thought of her 
made me sad for years, 

As there were neither relations nor friends 
to come in and assume the charge of every- 
thing, | deemed it best to take out letters of 
administration, and have all that remained 
put under legal protection, until some one 
should forward and claim whatever 
property there might be found. The knowl- 
edge of an event like this spread 
itself through a certain circle, and all kinds of 
gossip and surmise were the consequence. 

Dozens of persons, who had never heard of 
Mrs. L—— while living, attended to her funeral, 
and eagerly gathered up all the little informa- 
tion in regard to her that was floating about. 
This was very limited, but it served for the 
invention of many improbable stories, some 
of which are, no doubt, extant in the city 
even to this day. 

The mother and daughter were interred in 
a burial ground in the Western suburb of our 
city, and I had a plain marble slab, simply 
bearing their names, placed over their graves. 
These mementos may be seen still. 

In taking possession of Mrs. L ’s effects, 
I found but few letters or documents that could 
give me any clue to her history or family. A 
number of envelopes, bearing the New York 
post marlg@ were in one of the drawers,and on 
the inner page of several of these, were the 
words **Enclosed, you will find §200——.’’ 
But all were without signature. 

Only three or four hundred dollars in money 
This sum, with the proceeds of 


come 


s00n 


were found. 


the sale of furniture, &c., after defraying all } 


expenses attendant upon the sickness and 
burial of Mrs. L——and her daughter, handed 
over to the clerk of the Orphan’s Court, to be 
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do this—nay, it was impossible. The image 
of that self-devoted, self-sacrificing young 
creature, haunted my imagination, sleeping 
or waking; and it was long before I could ex- 
orcise the phantom. 

Several facts, which have within the last 
few years come to my knowledge, cause me 
to believe that Mrs. L——— was connected with 
a family of high standing in New York, from 
which unjust and slanderous suspicions had 
banished her. But I know nothing certain, 
and if I did, would not deem it right to give 
what I have heard publicity, for the sake of 
the living. 


EXPENSIVENESS OF DRESS AND OF 
FUNERALS. 

Dr. Goss, Roman Catholic Bishop of Liver- 
pool, delivered an address to the Young Men’s 
Catholic Association, Liverpool, one Sunday 
afternoon, in the course of which he observed 
that he had originally intended to address 
them on two points, but he had abandoned 
that notion—expensiveness of dress, and ex- 
pense of funerals. He confessed he did not 
see any disgrace in poverty and mean clothing; 
but he liked to see a man profess to be what 
he really was, and he did not like to see a 
man aping those who were above him in social 
position or wealth. No man should be ashamed, 
either on Sundays, or on other days, to attend 
church in his working clothes, if he could not 
afford any other. If a working man had 
money to spare, he should first provide for the 
maintenance of his family, and the education 
of his children. Now, as to the expense of 
funerals. They could not tell how sad he felt 
the other day at seeing a hearse with its black 
plumes stopping at the door of a poor, misera- 
ble house. He trusted, when God should call 
him away, he would be borne to the grave, not 
in a hearse with nodding plumes, but on the 
shoulders of six poor men. Nay, he would 
prescribe, and enjoin upon those who survived 
him, that he be carried to the grave as one of 
the poor; and if he died possessed of anything, 
that which would have been spent in empty 
pageantry, should be spent on some good work, 
It was a heathen and a Pagan practice to 
make a parade of a funeral; and he hoped 


appropriated by the State, as provided by law, } his hearers would never be guilty of such a 
and then endeavored to dismiss all thoughts of | thing. 


recent events from my mind, and give my atten- 
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WAIT 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


‘* Bor a true Poet, a man in whose heart resides 


some effluence of Wisdom, some tone of the ‘ Eternal 


melodies,’ is the most precious gift that can be bestowed on a generation.’’—CARLYLE. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘Bur as Mr. Grange says, it don’t look quite | 


right, mother,’’ said Mrs, Rutledge, stitching 
diligently on some dainty embroidery, as she 
sat in the little parlor under the Light House, 
one Summer afternoon, 

‘Well, you know, my child, men are kind 
o’ strange, variable critters. I guess he 
thinks enough of Jessie, for he couldn’t keep 
his eyes off her when they was over here last 
June. Even your father noticed it, and he 
aint a very observin’ person.” 


‘Well, all I’ve got to say is, if Dudley } 
Leighton don’t treat Jessie Rowe like the an- } 


gel she is, he ought to be hung outright.’’ 
And Stephen, who had just returned from 


the city, heard these words as he passed the ; 


parlor door. 

In a little while Mrs. Sears went out to get 
tea. Stephen had been nailing a columbine 
vine round the front pillars, for since Abbie’s 
marriage the physiognomy of the little brick 
house was considerably altered. 

He came innow. ‘Abbie, what did I hear 
you saying to mother just now, about Jessie 
Rowe.”’ 

She looked up in surprise. ‘‘ No matter, 
you inquisitive boy. Go about your own 
business.”’ 

‘But this is my business, Abbie, and I want 
to know all about it,’’ speaking very seriously, 
and taking a seat by her side. 

“Why, Stephen, you talk asif you hada 
right to ask these questions.”’ 


**So I have; the right of a man whoisa 


brother to Jessie Rowe—who would have been 


‘more than that, if he could,’’ 
She started, and looked in his face, and her ; 


own softened. ‘‘You dear boy, I never 
dreamed that you cared in this wise for Jessie. 
Does she know it ?”’ 


“‘Of course; do not speak of it. Only tell } 


me now.’’ 

There was a new dignity in his manner, 
which impressed his sister ; for any true love, 
rightly lived, elevates a man or woman. 

So Stephen gained his sister’s confidence, 


‘ 


s and she went on to tell him that Mr. Grange, 
who had arrived the day before, and was now 
’ out fishing with her father, had informed her 
$ that he met Mr. Leighton at a party on Fifth 
; Avenue, the last evening he was in the city, 
} and there was a Southern belle present, to 
} whom he paid such marked attentions all the 

evening, that it was rumored they were en- 

gaged, and some jesting remarks made by 

Dudley’s cousin, whose guest and relative the 

lady was, had further corroborated the gossip. 
¢ “JT cannot comprehend this matter at all,” 
concluded Abbie. ‘‘No lover ever seemed 
more devoted than Dudley Leighton; but I 
suppose he will be here to-morrow, to answer 
for himself. You know he wrote Jessie that 
unavoidable circumstances, much to his regret, 
detained him in New York; and she has im- 
} plicit faith in his word, and so had 1; butif it 
a 
most energetic pantomime concluded the sen- 


” 





proves to be this Southern beauty, 


tence. 
‘Abbie, I saw Dudley Leighton this morn- 
} ing, in New Haven !’’ 
‘* You did ?”’ the lady well nigh sprang from 
her seat. 
‘‘Yes ; he was riding with two ladies, and 
another gentleman. One of the ladies was in 
such a position that I had a full view of her 
face. She was a brunette, and I believe the 
handsomest woman my eyes ever rested on,”’ 
‘*Oh, Stephen, boy, you must be mistaken. 
That man could not have been Dudley Leigh- 
; ton.’’ 

‘‘Then am I not Stephen Sears. I should 
have known him among a thousand.”’ 

Abbie Rutledge rose up, and paced the room, 
** Stephen 


} Sears,’’ she said, standing still before him, 


with crimson spots in her cheeks, 


>and clenching her hands together, ‘‘if that 
; man should play Jessie Rowe false, I would 
shoot him.’’ 

‘So could I, Abbie,’’ his face responding to 


? hers; “but what had we best do now; shall 


we tell her he was in town ?”’ 
‘No, no; wait and see whether to-morrow 


brings him.’’ 
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There was a light rap at the door, and Jes- 


sie Rowe bounded into the room. Her face 


told its own story of glad tidings in the mouth 
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much as her heart ached 


just ready to drop into a smile, and the eyes { 


” 


“whose lamps had been lighted up” as a 
great poet said of them in after days. 

The brother and sister looked at her half- 
fondly, half-pityingly. 

* Well, Jessie, you're glad 
know.” 

* Yes, Abbie 
my publishers, 
with my book, 
sheets week after next.” 

“And you're expecting somebody to-morrow 
night.’’ 

**Of course > 
would surely be here Tuesday evening, 
he knows two disappointments are more than 
She said this in an undertone, 


to-night, I 


, Iam. I’ve had a letter from 


and 


I can bear.”’ 


and they're quite delighted } 
and will send me the proof | 


\ 
if 
( 
( 


to do this. Some- 
times she would answer with tears, and. mute 
caresses; sometimes with entfeaties 
that she would take up her life, broken and 
blighted as it was, and carry it bravely and 
nobly to the end, waiting patiently, and fill- 


earnest 


ing it with good and holy deeds, and oftenest 
of all, striving to turn the poor, bruised feet 
**to the shadow of the great Rock in a weary 
Desert land.”’ 

And Abbie would answer, passionately, 

“You ask me if I forgotten the old 
prayers of my childhood, Jessie. No; and 
sometimes, even now, I try to pray, but it 
as if God had me, and 80, 


have 


seems forgotten 


; when I would take His name on my lips, I 


you know he wrote me he } 
} are blasphemy. I 


find Philip's there instead, and such prayers 


am cursed of God and 


) man!’ 


80 that Stephen could not hear; and as he } 


came toward her now, with a branch of honey- 
suckles, and twined the yellow bells in her 


‘ 
hair, with the old boy freedom, the conversa- | 


into other channels. As Jessie 


a letter the evening following 


tion turned 
had received 


; 
that one on which she had expected Dudley, ? 
and as all her anxiety respecting that young } 


gentleman was thus relieved, she had devoted 


herself to her friends, and scarcely felt the ab- 


sence of her betrothed, whom she supposed 
imperative necessity only kept from her side. 

Mr. Grange 
passed much of the time at the cottage, as 
Mrs. Rutledge thought it advisable he should 
appear quite as much Jessie’s guest, as her 


had remained four days, and 


own ; and she enjoyed, at her friend’s home, 
all intrusion which she did 
Of course Abbie’s family 


a freedom from 
not at her 
never dreamed, for a moment, that she was 
not perfectly happy in her marriage relations, 


own. 


Jessie pitied Mr. Grange, too, for she saw 
that, wife of another though Abbie was, he 
loved her silently now, but too of 
course separation was the duty of both, but 
neithe®? could be made to see that there was 
any harm in these frequent meetings, so long 
as there was no one to object to them, so long 
as no words passed between the two which 
either could hesitate to acknowledge before 


well, 


the world. 

Philip had left on Monday; he 
would not have remained so long, had not 
Mr. Rutledge, who arrived on Saturday, in- 


indeed, 


sisted upon it. 


} visage full of agitation. 


} get help. 
) legs’ll carry you, while I start for the doctor. 


or that the stately Southern gentleman was } 


not equally the friend of both ladies. 


But Jessie’s sympathies for Abbie were so | 
strongly aroused at this time, that she quite } 
forgot herself, in pity for her friend’s misery. } 


She could not, of course, approve of Philip's 
visit ; but 
ger, there was nothing to be said. 


as he was Mr. Rutledge’s messen- 
\ 
Jessie was } 


Abbie’s only confidant, and the former some- } 


seemed this long torture must drive her fran- 


tic, and the restraint she imposed upon her- } 

" : . 5 
self, before all others, even before Philip him- } 
self, only disappeared when she was alone } 


with Jessie. 
And the girl had little comfort to offer her, 


Mrs. Sears had just gone into the parlor, to 


summon her household to tea, when Simeon 


panted into the room; his broad, rubieund 
** Jessie, Grandma's 
jest been taken with bleedin’ at the mouth, 
and I dunno but she'll be dead afore we can 
You home 


run as fast as your 


” 

Jessie did not wait for her bonnet, she darted 
out of the house, and was followed in a mo- 
ment by Stephen and Mrs. Sears. 

Simeon was right. Grandmother Rowe had 
had an attack of hemorrhage of the lungs, 
peculiarly alarming at her age; but the at- 
tack was probably induced by her imprudence 
in carrying a large tub of pickles down cellar 
that morning. friends found 


Jessie and her 


. . 5 . sr 
times trembled for her friend’s reason, as it } her lying on the bed, where Simeon had 


) placed her, the blood slowly oozing from her 


mouth. In a few moments the young man 
returned with the doctor, who soon succeeded 
in suppressing the hemorrhage, telling the 
old woman that quiet for several weeks would 


alone prevent a recurrence of it. 
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Mrs. Sears at once offered to lend her own ; self so much better then. Of course it’s a 

girl for nurse, in this emergency, but the sick { real disappointment, not to see the dear fellow 
4 


woman would not hear of it, and insisted that { 


nobody but Jessie could wait upon her. 

Mrs. Rowe, notwithstanding her misap- 
prehension of the girl, had been always at- 
tached to Jessie, and her regard had, of late, 
grown into a feeling of mingled pride and 
reverence for ‘‘ the last of the Rowes.’’ Jes- 
sie was not, of course, insensible to all this, 


eeeeees 


at once, but I'll take it philosophically, and 
write to him this very night, that he need not 
abbreviate his visit to the White Mountains,”’ 
And so the little girl went on her way with 
a heart that ‘‘ made melody.’”’ 
Her grandmother was, of course, greatly 
weakened by her severe hemorrhage, and 


$ slept much of the time, and Jessie had en- 


although there was no sympathy of feeling | 
between the two, and she could not have the | 


heart to deny the old woman’s wish. 


So it was settled that evening that they } 


should procure a little girl from one of the 


neighbors, to do the housework, while Jessie ‘ 
was to take charge of her Grandmother, who | 
¢ Journal will best tell amid what pleasant 


did not, after all, require any great degree of 
nursing. 


“But what we'll do when Dudley comes, I § 
can’t conceive,’ remarked Jessie to Abbie, as } 
they stood late that evening under the) porti- ; 
co, for Mrs. Rutledge had ‘‘run over’? after § 


supper. ‘* You know it won’t suit him at all, 


to have me in the least confined to a sick ; 


room, as it will interfere with all sorts of ex- 
cursions he’s been projecting for his visit.’ 


pr? 


** You expect him to-morrow, don’t you 


* Yes,’’ with a sigh. 


< 


( 


gaged to furnish half a dozen stories for differ- 
ent Magazines, which she now set herself 
about executing. 

Mr. Rutledge suddenly found it necessary that 
he should visit somet real estate of his at the 
West, and insisted that his wife should ae- 
company him. A few fragments from her 
duties, and to what blessed songs the days 
went over the head of Jeasie Rowe. 
September 10th, 

‘“*What a day itis to-day! The 
reached its ripeness! It used to be 


year has 
im old 


¢ child faney of mine, which I can’t get rid of 


now, that every Autumn the earth got 
nearer Heaven, and reflected something of its 
peace and glory on her forehead ; for not of 


* this world can come the prayerful serenity of 


‘*How unfortunate } 


Grandma should have been taken ill at this ‘ 
’ hills; the sweet, solemn hush of the air, 


But I guess we'll manage it.’’ 
Good night, dear,’ 


juncture. 

**]T guess you will. 
there was a new, anxious tenderness in Ab- 
bie’s kiss that night. 

** Good night, Abbie.’’ 
the porch, and watched the graceful figure a 
moment, as it bounded out of the gate, and 
took the path toward the ‘‘ Light House.” 

The next morning, greatly to Jessie’s sur- 
prise, and it must be owned, somewhat, under 
the circumstances, to her relief, Mr. Leighton 
did not make his appearance. A letter did, 
however, mailed from New Hampshire, which 
stated that a complication of events, which 
the writer could not then explain, had com- 
pelled him to break his promise to Jessie, and 
that he had gone with his cousins on a brief 
tour to the White Mountains, so he should 
not be with her until the last of next week. 

The letter closed with more than usual ten- 
derness, for, in order to appease his own con- 
science, the writer lavished a world of verbal 
caresses upon his betrothed. 

**It is best as it is,’’ she murmured to her- 
self, patting the letter affectionately. ‘In 
three or four weeks at the furthest, Grandma 
will be up again, and Dudley will enjoy him- 


’ 


Jessie stood under 


and 3 
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yonder sky ; the glory with which those golden 
mists have starred the foreheads of yonder 


which makes me feel asif all Nature had 
knelt in devotion, and so she is, saying, 
through all this eloquent silence, ‘‘ Glory to 
God,’ for the year of bounty and beauty. I 
sit here by the South window, and write hasti- 
ly through these delicious days, for the cur- 
rent of my thoughts flows swiftest in the Au- 
tumn. 

“T have at last found time to read ‘Jane 
Eyre,’ and that book is a solemn wonder to 
me. What an analysis of the human heart, 
of woman’s heart, it is! Certain I am, the 
soul out of which was born those flery lines 
had lived, and endured, and suffered what few 
of her sex have ever done. 

‘‘Oh, Jane Eyre, pale, little woman, with 
thy royal soul, thy loving heart, and thy burn- 
ing Genius, I bless thee for the Grand Feast 
thou hast spread for me ! 

‘‘Another banquet of a different kind, and 
yet ‘one in spirit,’ have I had, too, and this 
is Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. It touches and 
tortures me still, as though it was a thing of 
to-day—the picture of the Poet, walking all 
alone in the principal street of Dumfrees, 
while the proud ladies and gentlemen on the 
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side would not speak to him. And yet, 
the great heart of Carlyle says of him, may 
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be said, perhaps, of most men and women on } 


whom the utterance is bestowed. ‘To the 
ill-starred Burns was given the power of mak- 
ing man’s life more venerable, but that of 
wisely guiding his own was not given !” 

“ Alas! Alas! weak as little children, en- 
riching and ennobling all other lives, their 
own poor, 
through time 
humanity. 
said, 
history, 
precious 
generation !’ 


the kings and the queens of our 
Well has our own Longfellow 


and 


? 


September 18th. 
“How the di lys 
write them away, 
herself in an atmosphere of peace; I go no- 
where, unless it is to run down to the sea- 
shore, or over to’ the grove, tocatch the me- 


go over me! I read and 
and my soul seems to lave } 


cronome of the waves, or the psalm of the } 


pines at evening. Mrs. Price, (what a great 
soul sits in that plethoric, little body) runs 


over every night, to bring Grandma a pitcher } 


of tamarinds, or abowlof chicken broth. Mrs. 
Sears, too, is kind as possible, and Stephen 
never comes up without giving me a ride. 
Poor Stephen! he will make some woman the 
kindest and best of husbands. I told him so, 
the other day, and he gave me a look which 
made me regret having said it. I sometimes 
fancy he suspects all is not quite right with 
Abbie, although I have not, by word or look, 
betrayed her secret. 

‘‘Grandma is getting better, and yesterday 
sat up foran hour! If Dudley comes by the 
last of next week, I think I shall be quite free 
to pay that young gentleman all the attention 
his somewhat exacting self demands. 

“IT am getting very impatient to see him ; 
apg d as I don’t hear more than once a 
week ; but he says the New Hampshire mails 
are unreliable ; besides, traveling round as he 
is, he gets so few chances to write. 

‘*] wonder who this cousin Alicia is, that 
he speaks of as such a magnificent woman ! 
I suppose he met her at the mountains! No 
matter! I expect to know about it next week.”’ 


CHAPTER XIX, 


“Oh, what a wild, shocking night this is! 
Come, let’s all have a dance,”’ said lively little 
Mrs. May, as she glanced out of the front win- 
dow of a pretty cottage in Northern New 


ME 


what 5 


; 
} 
5 
You know I told you it was a break-neck 
z 
? 
and stark, and mutilated, wander 
‘ 
? 


history of authors is a sickening } 
yet is not a true Poet the most { 
that can be bestowed upon a } 


; had engrossed his attention for the 


; 
; 
} 
4 
; 
5 
$ Alicia.” 
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her lips smiled as she said 
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Hampshire, where her husband and cousins 
> had been boarding for the last two weeks. 

**Excuse me, Mary,’’ answered Mr. Leigh- 
“but that ramble over the mountains has 
I'm not in dancing 


ton ; 
quite stiffened my limbs. 
trim to-night.” 


expedition, Mr. Leighton,’’ exclaimed Alicia, 


) as she put down a small steel engraving of 


‘Hume,’ which she was examining by the solar 
lamp, and came over to the lounge where the 


{ gentleman was reclining. 


He rose up, and drew the easy chair close 
to her. “I know you did, Miss Alicia, but 
the view from the bluff repaid us for our toil, 
and the stiff joints, too. Didn’t you think 
; so, Al?” 

‘Surely, I did,’’ folding the paper which 
last half 
hour. ‘*Come, Alicia and Mary, as we gen- 
tlemen are disabled this evening, you must 
contribute to our entertainment. Dudley, lead 
our cousin to the piano.’’ 

‘Our cousin, Alfred. I do not know that 
Mr. Leighton will feel honored by this rela- 


; tionship.” 


Dudley was altogether too gallant a gentle- 
man to let such a challenge pass. 

“T shall only be too happy, too highly hon- 
ored to claim it, if you will permit me, Miss 


‘It sounds very prettily, Cousin Dudley, 
Cousin Alicia, doesn’t it, Al?’’ 
Mrs. May, with a sidelong glance at her hus- 
band. 


interposed 


claimed Alicia, as she took a seat at the piano, 
and glanced on the floor, for the young man 
had inadvertently drawn it from his pocket, 
with his handkerchief. 

**So he has ;” Mr. May picked it up quick- 
ly, and examined the address. ‘A lady’s 
handwriting, and a remarkably pretty one, 
too. My boy, explain yourself.’’ 

‘* Give it here, Al, and have done with your 
nonsense,’’ laughed the gentleman ; but there 
was 4 little uneasiness in his manner. 

Alicia looked up quickly, and there was a 
smouldering fire in her dazzling eyes, though 
“Yes, you must 
a read that letter, or we shall believe 


@ 7? 


; 
| ‘See here, you’ve dropped a letter,” ex- 


you’re engaged, or married, perhaps. 
‘* At all events, you must think my wife a 
very amiable woman, not to be jealous under 
the circumstances,’’ with a significant glance 
at Alicia. 
‘* Now, see here, you can’t have the letter 
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until you’ve promised to read us at least two 
thirds of it,” and Mr. May held the epistle 
high over his cousin’s head. 

Dudley Leighton felt himself, just then, in 
a most awkward position, for, of course, one 
wrong act generally leads to another, and he 
had not been for a week anda half in the 
society of so fascinating a woman, and one 
whose evident preference so flattered his 
vanity, without showing her many attentions, 
and implying much in tone and manner, which 
aman betrothed to another woman had no 


right to do. 
His conscience had not been at ease; but 


he was magnetized, intoxicated by her beauty ; ? 
and although half conscious his feet was ap- { 


proaching a terrible precipice, he had not the 
moral force to turn from it before it was too 


late. 


) 
His cousins, too, regarded the matter as 


quite settled between him and Alicia, and in- 
dicated this in their whole manner, and Dud- 
ley Leighton had not now the moral courage to 
confess the truth. 

‘‘Give me the letter, then,” he exclaimed, 
and Alicia watched him with eyes which 
burned under their long lashes, and with a 
heart which burned, too, though the smile sat 
on her proud lips. 

He opened the letter with feelings which- no 


man might have envied just then, and ran his } 
eyes over the contents. It was Jessie’s last— } 


the one which she had written in reply to his 
informing her of his visit to the White Moun- 
tains, and it was a letter of such tenderness 
as Jessie Rowe would never have written to 
any man but her betrothed husband ; though 
there was, after all, a maiden shyness and 
delicacy apparent in every passage. Some of 


these expressions clearly indicated the rela- } 


tionship she occupied to him, and as the 
young man’s eyes ran along the pages, he saw 
he could excerpt them, and the graceful epis- 


tle, which had throbbed right out of Jessie’s } 


heart, would sound like that of some rarely 
endowed woman, whose attachment to himself 
was quite apparent, though womanly pride 
might keep her from avowing this, for Jessie 
was Epicurean, even in her expressions of 
tenderness. 

And so Dudley Leighton read, thinking to 
himself the while, that it was sacrilege, and 
also that he would about as lief cut off his 
right hand, as to do this act. 

‘* Well, Dudley, I must say that’s about the 
finest thing I ever heard in the shape of a let- 
ter. Are you engaged to that woman ?”’ 


‘Engaged! what nonsense, Al;’’ but the 
} color burned in the cheek of Dudley Leighton. 
** Oh, that’s not a bona fide denial, man. I 
} appeal to Alicia. Give us your word and 
} honor that you’re not, this instant, an en- 
gaged man. ”’ 

‘*And you must show me your right to 
} catechize me after this fashion.” 

‘*T have the right of a cousin, you know,’’ 
interposed the low voice of the lady, and he 
knew, by her glance, she thought she had a 
better right, the one which a thousand looks 
and words, in some moment of infatuation, 


had given her. 
) “Engaged! no, of course not,’? he an- 
swered, catching his breath, and trying to ap- 
; pease his conscience for this Lie with the 
} thought that no man was expected to tell the 
{ truth on such a subject. 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen,”’ said the landlady, 
entering the parlor, ‘“‘if you’ll go to the front 
} door, you'll see a grand sight just now.” 

They all hastened out, and beheld one of 
those fierce, wild pictures, peculiar to the 
mountainous regions of New Hampshire. 
The wind was blowing madly, and the black 
heaps of massive cloud lay piled up in great 
walls on the West. The young moon had 
sailed out of these, and came in an opening 
which looked like a small lake of clear, blue 
waters, rolled round with that thick, black 
mass. On the right, the mist was rolling 
} through a gorge in the hills, a vast heap of 
} grey folds, its edges embossed with the silver 
' rays of the moon. The little company stood, 
and gazed silently at the wild, awful picture. 

‘It frightens me,” said Alicia, and she 
' leaned more heavily on Dudley’s arm, and 


errr 


ae 


{ shivered. 

“Does it, Cousin Alicia ?”’ looking anxiously 
in her face, and he ran in, brought out a 
{ shawl, and wrapped it round the graceful 
shoulders with the tenderness of a lover. 

Her smile thanked him, and it stirred his 
} pulses, and he leaned down, in the mad temp- 
tation of the moment, and kissed the warm, 
glowing lips over and over. 

{ She tried to chide him—she put his face 
} away quickly, with her soft hand, but he 
knew she was not angry. 

‘* Who is this Jessie Rowe, who writes you 
such charming letters ?’’ for the fire was still 
) burning fiercely under that beautiful face. 
‘*She’s a little friend of mine, in Connecti- 
) cut, an authoress ; haven’t you heard of her ?”’ 


} ‘Seems to me I have read some of her 
; stories. Is she beautiful ?’’ 
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At times; but never handsome.” muscles twitch! he'll come to in a few min- 
**You must be very warm friends ; at least | utes.’’ 
she must like you very much,” “ Yos, run quick, Al, I'll ring for the ser- 
**We have known each other for some time. { vants,’’ and she snatched a bottle of cologne 
I met her at a friend’s with whom she passed {| from the mantel. In her excitement and 
the Winter in New York,” and ill at ease as } alarm, the lady forgot to summon any domes- 
he was, Dudley Leighton felt a little glow of } tics. Shedeluged the white face with cologne, 
vanity in giving Alicia to understand that so} and leaned over it with sweet, caressing 
gifted a woman admired him. moans, and bathed the bruised temples, and 
Just then Mr. May broke in. ‘See here, } under the loving touch of her soft fingers, 
Dudley, we've arranged it to start day after ) Dudley Leighton awoke, and saw the beauti- 
to-morrow for the Canadas. The woods will } ful face that, drenched with tears, bowed over 
be glorious just now, in their Autumnal} him. It was a sight that would have touched 
livery. You may hold yourself in readiness } the heart of any living man. He put out his 
to go with us.’’ arms, and drew down the proud head to his 
“Indeed, I cannot. I must start South | own, and their lips met in one long, throbbing 
next Monday. It won't do to delay longer, } kiss. 
You know you inveigled me up here, from ** Alicia, my darling !’’ he murmured. 
Boston, and you ought, in pity to my weak- And the girl forgot her maidenly pride, in 
ness, to desist.’ } her woman's loving, and sobbed, ‘‘ Oh, Dud- 
“Tut! tut! we shan’t be in Canada but } ley, I thought you were killed.”’ 
three days, and go right down the Hudson to ‘And if | had been, Alicia ?’’ 
New York, the latter part of next week, so it} ‘‘I should have died, Dudley.” 
will bring you home as soon as you expected ‘*But I was not, and now, having lived, 
to be.’’ shall not we live for each other!” 
* Yes; bat I’ve matters to attend to ona The ‘‘ yes’ throbbed softly from her lips; 
different route,” the ‘“‘yes’’ which she believed made her the 
“Start from New York again, then. Alicia, | betrothed wife of Dudley Leighton; but at 
I leave the matter in your hands. You must { that moment there was a quick step in the 
induce this obstreperous young gentleman to } next room, and he had only time to re- 
lease his arms from the lady, when his cousin 
entered, accompanied by the doctor. 


go with us.’ 
And Alicia did, 


} 
} 
} 
| 
} “Good morning, Mrs, May,” and Mrs. Rut- 
} ledge stopped her carriage, one morning in 
wringing her hands, and pacing the room. \ the late October, to speak to the lady whom 
“No, Alicia; don’t distress yourself so. she saw coming out of a store. The ladies 
The horse was frightened, and threw him go- | met very cordially, for they had always fan- 
) 
5 


‘Is he killed; oh, Alfred, is he killed?” 
Alicia asked this question in wild dismay, 


ing down hill, and so we picked him up sense- } cied each other, and Mrs, Rutledge insisted 
less; but I don’t think he’s even hurt, only { upon her friend accompanying her home to 
stunned. Where's Mary?” take lunch with her. They sat over their tea, 
“Mrs. Hunter called half an hour ago, and } gossipping about their Summer tours, anda 
took her out riding. Oh, Al, he looks as if he } thousand other matters, when Mrs. May sud- 
were dead !”’ denly spoke of her cousin, who was visiting 
“And so do you, child; but I'll warrant } them from the South. 
you'll both eat a hearty dinner,” **You ought to see her, Mrs. Rutledge—all 
All this passed while Alfred May bore the | the gentlemen are going quite frantic over 
senseless body of his cousin to the bed room, } her beauty; but there’s no use in it now," 
which opened out of the parlor of a pleasant "Indeed! who is the highly-favored indi- 
private boarding-house in Montreal, where the } vidual !”’ 
party were just now stopping. “A cousin of my husband's, Mr. Dudley 
The gentleman laid his burden on the bed, {| Leighton, He accompanied us on our tour to 
and the white face, and tottering steps of Ali- } the White Mountains. The matter was all 
cia followed him. settled there,” rattled on the lively lady, “ag 
See here, Alie, dear, I'll leave him a mo- | Al and I had planned that it should be,” 
ment, in your care and the servants’, while I Abbie half sprang from her chair, but she 
run for the doctor, There! did you see his { had learned something of self-control. 
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‘What! not Dudley Leighton, the young 
lawyer in Wall Street ?” 

“The very same. 
meeting him here last Winter. 





Mrs. Rutledge was not long in drawing from } 


her very communicative guest a history of 
all the circumstances of the gentleman's ac 
quaintance with her cousin. She listened 
quietly, only occasionally interrupting the 
lady with questions, and those who knew Ab 
bie Rutledge well, would not 
guessed what was passing in her mind. 


very 


“And how soon do you think the wedding 


will come off, Mrs. May,’’ was her concluding 
query. 


‘Oh, my dear, nobody’s thought of that } 


You see, they haven't been engaged 


yet. 


more than two weeks, for I know the very day } 


that it all transpired, the second one we 


passed in Montreal, and Dudley was thrown } 


from his horse while riding with my husband ; 


but, dear me, Mrs. Rutledge,’’ looking at her 


watch, ‘‘I’ve overstayed my time, for Alicia 
and I were to go out at two.” 


‘And now, Stephen, what is to be done ?’’ 


asked Mrs. Rutledge, as she and her brother } 


sat alone together, and she had just repeated 
to him Mrs. May's story, and I cannot tell 
which face was the paler. 

‘*God only knows. It will kill Jessie,’’ 
groaned the young man, walking up and down 
the room. 

‘Kill her; of course it will. Dudley Leigh- 
ton is the most consummate villain that ever 


drew in the air of Heaven. 


poor little Jessie !’’ and here Abbie broke 


down in a quick rain of tears. 


Stephen's emotion showed itself in a differ- ; 


ent manner. ‘‘The only thing to be done 
now, is for her to know the whole at once. 
Jessie’s got too much pride to break her heart 
over such a scoundrel, and when she comes to 
learn what a villain he is, she’ll cast him out 
of her soul forever.”’ 

“I shouldn*t dare try the experiment, 
Stephen. You know how fragile she is, and 
how she has worshipped that man. Oh, if I 
could only see him, perhaps something could 
be done !’’ 

“See him! if I did, I'd deal so with him,”’ 
striking his clenched hands flercely against 
the air, ‘‘and I hope it would lay him where 
he’d never rise again to pollute the earth with 
his breath. You don’t mean to say, Abbie 


Rutledge, you'd have her throw herself away 
on that wretch, if she could get him back ?”’ 


Oh, I remember now | 


have 


Oh, my poor, } 


‘*Maybe I would, rather than see her die, or 
wrecked for life.” 

‘You're a strange girl, to talk after that 
} fashion. I'd rather bury her myself.’’ 
“Oh, don’t, Stephen,’’ shuddering. 
) thing must be done right off.” 
| ‘Of course there must. You 
} ter start this very night for 
} You're the one to break the matter to Jessie, 
and the sooner it’s done, the better.”’ 
‘Oh, I couldn't do it, Stephen. When she 
{ lifts up that little wistful, wondering face to 


me, the words would freeze on my lips. I 
’ 


“Some- 


and I'd bet- 


Beach wood, 


must see Dudley Leighton.’ 
} The brother and sister had here a long, a 
sharp altercation, for each took a different 
{ view of the matter. Mrs. Rutledge was, for 
Jessie's sake, inclined to ignore Dudley’s base- 
; ness, and for devising some means to induce 
him to return to his first love, while her bro- 
‘ther loathed and scouted the very idea, af- 
firming that he would rather see Jessie Rowe 
die a thousand deaths, than become the wife 
of so base a villain. 

Abbie had never seen her brotherso roused, 
and as he positively affirmed that be would 
take the boat for home that evening, and ac- 
{ quaint Jessie Rowe with the true state of 
things himself, if she would not consent to do 
it; she finally yielded so far as to compromise 
the matter. 

Her husband, she insisted, would not hear 
of her leaving until next day. In the mean- 
time, she would see Mr. Leighton, and say to 
him what she was pretty sure would rankle 
in his heart as long as it beat; and Abbie 


had a lurking hope that these same speeches 
} might at least frighten him into retrieving 
; himself; but she had sense enough not to in- 
} dicate it to her brother, so Stephen was obliged 
} to consent to this arrangement. 

And Abbie Rutledge did see Mr. Leighton. 
Late that very afternoon a message was sent up 
to him, that a lady wished to have a private 
interview with him in his office, but, accom- 
plished gentleman of the world as he was, his 
cheeks blanched, and his eyes quailed, when 
he looked upon the face of Mrs. Rutledge. 

But the lady maintained her self-possession. 
he sat down, and assuredly, for the next hour, 
Her 
sex of course preserved her being 
knocked down, or ejected from his office, and 
she was in that state of desperate indignation 
which neither fears nor cares for anything. 

Searching, bitter words she hurled against 


8 


Abbie Rutledge did not spare the man. 
from 
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that man traitor, base and dishonorable she 
called him, and her speech ended in this wise, 
‘¢Go and marry, if youlike, this woman of your 
choosing; but remember that before God you 
have no right to her, and remember, too, that 
the broken heart of the noblest woman that 
ever lived, will call down a curse upon you 
from the grave where your foul wrong has 
laid it.”’ 

And Dudley Leighton, true and honorable a 
gentleman as he had hitherto believed him- 
self, felt these words burn into his very soul. 
He sat still with his head on his hands, and 
the veins swollen into thick cords on his fore- 
head, and at last, when the lady had ceased 
he lifted up his haggard face, and 
looked at her. ‘I deserve all you have said, 
Mrs. Rutledge,’’ answered the conscious- 
stricken man, ‘‘ and I acknowledge it, but you 
look to-day upon the most wretched, and self- 
convicted of men; I have been a fool and a 
madman.’’ 

And he told the whole truth, and hearing it, 
the heart of Mrs. Rutledge somewhat softened 
toward him. She felt that he had been fasci- 
nated by a beautiful, but unprincipled woman, 
and perhaps the thought that her own heart 
had not been true to its marriage vows, made 
her more lenient to the gentleman. 

He solemnly assured her that he still loved 
Jessie Rowe, but truth toone woman would now 


speaking, 


be falsehood to another, and he cursed that } 
Of § 
course Abbie’s sympathies were wholly with } 
whom she considered had the ‘ 
only claim on Dudley, and seeing that he still ; 
really loved her, she felt that the best thing } 


hour in Montreal, of his blind infatuation. 


her friend, 


to be done was to insist on a meeting between 
the parties at once. 

Dudley was in a state to promise almost 
anything, and she succeeded in obtaining his 
pledge that he would accompany her up to 


Beachwood, this being the very earliest time } 
at which his business would allow him to leave, } 


and Abbie Rutledge left the lawyer’s office with 
her indignation considerably appeased. 


She revolved the matter.over on her return | 
home, and with her usual haste in jumping at } 


conclusions, settled that Dudley and Jessie 
had best be married at once, and that she 
should use her influence to consummate this on 
her visit to Beachwood. Her friend must, of 
course, never know anything of this matter, 


and Dudley, would no doubt make her a} 


true and loving husband, ‘Of course”’ 
murmured the lady, ‘‘ it will make a terrible 
fuss, but when a man’s married, there’s no 
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more to be done, and this Southern beauty will 
only have her pride wounded for awhile, and 
break a score of other hearts before the 
month’s out.’’ 

‘*Then, Mrs, May’s such a good natured little 
woman, she won’t cherish any very bitter 
hatred against Dudley, if I see her, and explain 
the whole circumstance of the case, and as 
her husband is his own cousin, they’ll prefer 
to hush up the matter.”’ 

But when Mrs, Rutledge reached home, she 
found the house in astate of great excitement, 
for her husband had, an hour previous, aslight 
paralytic stroke, He had fallen on the steps 
of his dwelling, and had been for some time 
quite insensible, 

He appeared to be rallying now, and the 
physicians hoped that the shock would not 
seriously injure him. 

Of course this intelligence quite put to flight 
the visions of bridal finery which had been 
floating through Abbie’s mind, and she took 
her place, a faithful and tender nurse, by the 
bedside of her sick husband. 

However, late that evening, when Mr. Rut- 
ledge had fallen into a sound sleep, Abbie left 
him long enough tocommunicate to her brother 
the result of her visit to Mr. Leighton, 

Feeling it necessary that her brother's in- 
dignation should be softened towards the young 
man, she gave the most favorable report of her 
visit, affirming that she had been quite deceived 
as to the true state of things; that Dudley 
still loved, and expected to marry Jessie Rowe, 
but he had been, for a time, fascinated by the 
chains of a most artful, designing woman, 
which he now bitterly repents. 

It took some time, and all Abbie’s persua- 
sive tact to induce her brother to believe this 
story, but when she affirmed Dudley was to be 
at Beachwood in two days, he was obliged to 
accept it, though he still insisted the man was 
in no wise worthy of Jessie Rowe, and she 
was just throwing herself away to marry him. 

But while the brother and sister were talk- 
ing, there came a telegraphic message from 
the firm which Stephen had, with the assist- 
ance of his brother-in-law, just entered as 
youngest partner, stating that his senior was 
called West immediately, and he was needed 

without delay. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

But during his return home, Stephen Sears 
held counsel with himself; his sister’s argu- 
; ment had, at the time, only partially convinced 
} him of the wisdom of the course she had advoca- 
‘ ted, and now that he was left to revolve themhe 
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felt a strong disposition to show little favor 
towards Dudley Leighton. 

Perhaps there was still an unconscious hope 
in Stephen’s heart that Jessie might one day 
be his wife, and the man who sought her 
would at least find little favor in his eyes. 
He could not, of course, make up his mind to 
acquaint her with the perfidy of her betrothed 
husband, still he resolved that Jessie should 
not be kept wholly in the dark, ‘if he could 
help it.’’ 

The next day, just at evening, Stephen 
made his first call at the cottage ; Mrs. Rowe, 
now almost recovered from her illness, in- 


formed him that Mrs. Price had sent the | 
wagon over that morning, for her to pass the } 
day there, and she was momentarily expect- | 


ing her home, and at the old lady's urgent 
solicitations Stephen went in to wait for Jessie. 
Grandmother Rowe seemed to have something 
upon her mind, She took out her brown silk 


pocket handkerchief, spread it all over her lap, ( 


and then folded it up in the creases carefully, 
and answered Stephen’s questions in an ab- 
sent manner, occasionally casting keen, inquisi- 
tive glances at the young man. 

At last she drew closer to him, and 
asked, in a half mysterious, half confidential 
tone, “Stephen, you aint heard or seen any- 
thing o’ Jessie’s beau, have you ?”’ 

‘‘T haven’t seen anything of him, Grandma } 
Rowe, but sister Abbie did the day before I | 
left.”’ 

** Youdon’t say now!” with intense interest. 
“He’s got back to New York, then. Do 
you know whether he spoke anything about 
comin’ up.” 

“I think he did; I presume you'll see him } 
before the week's out.’’ 

*Do tell now!’’ the old woman drew a sigh 
of evident relief. ‘‘I’d rather hear that now, 
than have a hundred dollars put plump down 
into my lap.’’ 

‘*You can keep a close mouth, I know, Ste- 
phen, and I don’t feel too great hesitation in 
saying to you, that Mister Leighton’s conduct 
looks curis. Its well on to two months she’s | 
been expectin’ him, and he’s made all sorts of | 
excuses, and went hasin off to the White 
Mountains, instead of comin’ here. But he } 
wrote perty steady, and al’ays had good rea- : 
sons, and as I was sick, she didn’t mind it, ; 
but its three whole weeks since she’s heard } 
from him now. ‘ 

“She don’t say much on the subject, but I 
ean see she’s awfully worked up about it. } 
She’s growing pale and thin every day of her | 
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life, and can’t set herself about any business, 
‘and she don’t eat enough to keep a mouse 
alive. 

‘*Then she is all eyes and ears for the stage 
as brings in the mail every night, and Sim 
al’ays stops for the letters on his way home, 
and she’s on the watch for him an hour 
beforehand, and her face asks for the letter afore 
} her lips, and I can’t bear to see the down look 
} that comes over it, when he says no letter 
this time, for you see he’s got to know her 
} beau’s handwriting, and the rest ain't of much 
} account now. 

, “ T jest opened my mind to Mrs. Price the 
other day, when she said to me, ‘ What’s 
the matter with Jessie? Something ain’t 
right with her!’ WhenI got through, ses she, 
shakin her head solemn like, ‘Miss Rowe, if 
that are city chap has been a triflin’ with, or 


deceiving Jessie Rowe, he ought to be hung 
without Judge or Jury;’ and I felt she jest 
spoke out my mind, 

‘* Every day she comes over, or sends, mak- 
ing some excuse, but I know it’s to find out 
whether the letter’s come, for you know she 
al’ays sot the world by Jessie, and she sent 


; over this mornin’ jest to keep her chirked up, 


but nothin’ll do her much ‘good till she hears 
from Dudley, for she’s bound up, life and 
, 

How much longer the garrulous old lady 
would have kept on, her interested auditor 
could not divine, for at that moment she 
caught the rumbling of carriage wheels in the 
distance, and she at once concluded these 
must be Mr. Price’s vehicle returning with 
Jessie. 

Grandmother Rowe was right. The farmer 
only stopped for her to alight. She came 
quickly into the room. 

“Grandma, has Sim got home yet ?’’ 

‘*No, child; but here’s Stephen jest got 
back from New York, and he’ll tell you some- 
thin’ about the folks there.’’ 

She came forward with a new light on her 
face, and held out her hands, and said, in the 
old, child-like way. ‘‘Oh, Stephen, I’m glad 
to see you.’’ 

“And I’m glad to see you, Jessie,’’ taking 
the little hands, ‘‘ only I wish it wasn’t with 
so pale a face. How thin you’ve grown!”’ 

‘*That’s what they all tell me, Stephen. 
What news do you bring me from Abbie ?’’ 

‘*I expected to bring her in person,’’ and 
he went on to tell what had prevented this. 

“Oh, if she could have come! Ido so long 
to see her !’’ exclaimed Jessie, but her Grand- 
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mother broke in, ‘ Stephen says Mister Leigh- 
ton will be here afore the week’s out!” 

‘*Oh, have you seen him ?’’ 

“No; but Abbie has. He returned early 
last week, from Canada.” 

Just then Simeon entered ; but Jessie scarce- 
ly heeded this time his ‘‘ No letter to-night.” 

The young men chatted a few moments 
together, and then Simeon went into the kitch- 
en for his supper, accompanied by his grand- 
mother. 

‘Come into the parlor, Stephen, I want to 
talk with you.” 
need not have asked the question 
which she did, drawing up the great rocking- 
chair, and seating herself directly in front of 


She 


him. 

“Now, Stephen, won't you please tell me 
every word you have heard about Dudley 
Leighton ?’’ and he knew how much she must 
have endured, to thus surmount her natural 
delicacy in speaking of him. 

Stephen made rather bungling work of it ; 
he attempted something about Abbie’s call at 
Mr. Leighton’s office, and said he believed the 
gentleman gave her a description of his tour ; 
a woman would have gotten along much 
better. 

‘And was this all! 
visit Mr. Leighton at his office ?’’ 

Poor Stephen; it was very hard. 
before him with the night folding her all up 
from his sight, excepting the pale face droop- 
ing forward out of it, like some marble bust 
on a back ground, and the level, dilated eyes 
shone out on him, as lamps shine at the mast 
head of vessels far out on the sea, on some 
stormy night. 

The young man longed to take her to his 
heart, and comfort her, and when he thought 
how her young life was being thus wasted on 
one who could so easily be fascinated by an 
artful woman, he cursed Dudley Leighton 
in his soul, and broke out, hardly knowing 
what he said, ‘‘ Don’t question me, Jessie, or 
I shall tell you more than I want to. He'll be 
here in two days, and must speak for him- 
self.’’ 

She leaned forward, and her little fingers 
tightened like a vice about his arm. 

‘Stephen, you must tell me all you know 
of Dudley Leighton, be it good or evil, before 
you go out of this house.” 

Her voice was low and steady, and he could 
not see the still, pallid face; if he had, he 
would have paused, 

Stephen commenced again; but this time 


How came Abbie to 
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he did not make much better work, for he 

confounded Abbie’s two stories together ; then 

Jesaie broke in constantly, with swift inquiries, 

palpitated, rather than articulated by her 

white lips ; and he sometimes related his first 
impression, sometimes Abbie’s last one of 

Dudley Leighton's conduct, so that his story 

was altogether a confused, bewildered one, 
But Jessie learned enough to know that Dud- 
ley’s heart had not been true to her; that the 
} man whom she invested with all those re- 
splendent attributes with which Genius does 
invest its poor human idols, had been ensnared 
into professions of love for a beautiful, artful 
woman ; and though now, perhaps, awakened 
from his infatuation, he found himself oceupy- 
ing a most unenviable position toward his be- 
trothed. 

Stephen thought she was taking the story 
80 calmly, that he went on to say more than 
he would otherwise have done; but he could 
not know how the blood leaped in a swift cur- 
rent through every vein, or what a tide of 
misery was oversweeping the heart of Jessie 
Rowe. 

“IT must go up stairs now, Stephen. I'll 
she said, in a weary sort 


” 


call Grandmother, 
of tone, when he concluded, 

‘*No; thank you, Jessie. Mother’ll have a 
good scolding ready for me when I get home, 
as she’s been waiting all this time to hear 
about Abbie.”’ 

They shook hands as usual, and she went to 
the front door with him. 

As he opened the gate, his heart began to 
reproach him for all he had said, and just then 
he heard a sharp, sudden shriek, that fairly 
eurdled his blood ; he ran back into the house, 
and met Mrs. Rowe and Simeon, each with a 
lamp, in the hall. A moment later, they 
found Jessie fallen at the head of the stairs, 
in strong convulsions ! 

Two days had passed. Jessie had been very 
quiet during this time, and her grandmother 
watched her very uneasily, and affirmed that 
she “ eat nothin’, and didn’t sleep o’ nights.’’ 
Her face had settled into a still, blanched, 
weary look, such as the days began to wear, 
for November was being born to the year. 

She did not complain, but she walked up 
and down the rooms, and down to the sea 
shore, when the wind was high, and she had 
nothing but a handkerchief tied round her 
head, for which Mrs. Rowe expostulated with 


her. 
The truth is, the girl had been terribly 
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5 
shocked ; not that she had still any doubts } 


but Dudley would return to his allegiance, 
but her reverence for him had received its 
death blow, and was dying that slow death of 
which a woman of coarser temperament, and 


lower range of character, could have no con- } 
ception. Sometimes she thought she would } 
write to him, but her pride rebelled against | 


this. He must return of his own accord. 
Stephen came up to see her, the night after 
his most unfortunate revelations, as he re- 


ting room, her head resting on her hand, and 

trying to talk on general matters, but the 

smiles would fade out of her face, and she 

said, apologetically, that she felt cold and , 
sick; she believed that the sudden change in « 
the weather was bringing on one of her attacks | 
of Neuralgia. That nightStephen Sears wrote é 
to his sister to send up Dudley Leighton at § 
once, if she wanted to keep Jessie Rowe in 
the world. ’ 


_ -———__> 


THE 


FIRST DAY OF 


She had not left her bed thatday. She had 
; a severe attack of headache, and her grand- 
; mother had given her an opiate, as she knew 
‘the girl didn’t sleep o’ nights.’’ 
¢ In the afternoon she opened her eyes. The 
sun had just come out of the clouds which 
had wrapped it over for the last two days. 
The sight gladdened her, and as she lay there 


' watching the golden embroidery on the win- 


’ dow-frame, her grandmother suddenly en- 


; tered the room. 
garded them. She sat by the fire in the sit- { 


‘*Come, Jessie, get right up, and dress 
yourself. You don’t know who’s come.”’ 

**T don’t want to see anybody, Grandma.”’ 

‘* But you will this one, I'll be bound.”’ 

She looked in the old woman’s face, and a 
thought flashed through her, which choked 
her breath. She lifted her head, and just then 
there fell through the chamber door a shadow; 
the shadow of Dudley Leighton. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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SUMMER. 





BY M. B. STEWART. 





Tar apple boughs are white with blossoms, 
The lilac spray bends down with bloom, 


O’er all a tender grace reposes, 
Such grace as lingers in our dreams. 


yy . wy with gush of music, , Oh, glorious June time, Hope awaketh 
, 5 . . 
© brooklet sings a merry tune. To stronger life when earth is fair ; 
The sunshine lieth like a glory § All things are rife with future promise ; 
J $ . Ae , ; 
O’er meadows green, and far-off hills, § Glad life is throbbing everywhere. 
a ey ro sways re ge aus ¢ About her sister’s queenly forehead, 
Rac , soun vulses 8. S 
an saan doeliateaed spr oe haan $ May twines a wreath of buds and leaves ; 
White fleecy clouds float o’er the azure, ¢ Spring rounds into the Summer’s fullness, ; 
Cool shadows lie across the plains § And Autumn gathers buds and sheaves. 
tes 4 t P POM e J ¢ . . ‘ 7 . a 
wp aes ae oe - a iden othe ¥ ¢ Oh, thus thro’ Life's glad Spring and Summer, 
ates . ~ . . 5 
oy hastes the iile-tide in —_ veins $ Let thought grow into noble deed; 
Oh, glorious time of budding roses; é Let love ennoble aspiration— 
Earth like a blissful Eden seems ; 2 The harvest time shall bring our meed. 
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COME INTO MY H 


EART, OH, MAY! ' 


BY CLARA J. LEE. 





Comer into my heart, oh, May! oh, May! 
Come into my heart, oh, May! 

And fill it with hopes as buoyant and bright 
As smiles in your skies to-day. 


The Winter has lain there long enough, 
In storm and gloom together ; 

Oh, send it away, and fill the void 
With bright, sunshiny weather. 


Let all good thoughts, and all worthy deeds, 


In my heart take root and grow; 


As the outer world regenerates, 
Let the inward rise and flow 


To its maker, God. Oh, let His love, 
In its length and breadth, be mine, 

Till the earthly nature takes a glow 
From the Heavenly and divine. 


Let a cheerful trust the watchword be, 
As onward I wend my way, 

And stronger and stronger my soul shall grow, 
Till it wakes to a perfect day. 
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HOW 


708 BEB HAPPY. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Somenow, my thoughts yearn after you more 
and more, dear children, upon whose faces I have 
never looked, but to whose hearts I have come to 
speak, as each month uncovers its face, and reaches 
out its hands to us, laden with good gifts. 

I long, sometimes, to get better acquainted with 
you, especially to know that you are happy; for I 
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do not think, like some very wise people I have < 
* Do you remember how the Spring walked, day by 


known, that because you are children, you must be 
always this. 


I know, because I rememéer, that the $ 


life of childhood is not all like a pleasant Summer’s } 


morning ; 
nuttered yearnings, its disappointments, and sad- 
dest of all, 


that it has its silent griefs, its deep- 


the richest; for, as no wealth can buy it, so no 
poverty can withdraw it; it is the Gift of our Fa- 
ther who isin Heaven. The world all about you 
is full of pictures, fairer than any paintings in 
gorgeous parlors, or dim old galleries, for God's 
hand has painted them. 

Do you love these paintings, dear children, on 
the hills, in the meadows, and over the fields? 


day, out of the cold, dumb, white Winter; how 
first the sunshine began to laugh brighter and 


longer on the walls; and then, the bare, old tree 


¢ branches began to struggle and writhe in the fierce 


its liabilities to be misunderstood of $ 


others. And I know that you have all these things to } 


bear, and whenever a little head flashes brightly 


by me on the street, or [hear a little child crying in } 
the distance, that sound that always goes down so ¢ 
sharply into my heart, I think of you, my dear little } 


readers, until you most seem to come clustering 
around the chair where I write, thick as apples 
in the grass of October orchards. 

Brave, bright-eyed boys, and shy, sweet-faced 
girls, you stand before me, and my fingers smooth 
away the short, thick locks from the young fore- 
heads, or drop kisses on the soft, round cheeks, and 
the smallest and tenderest among youl take up 
into my lap, and as the golden heads nestle against 
me, 1 remember how it isnot in me to shelter 
them from the storms and the griefs of time, and I 
seem to close my eyes, and pray Him who was 
once a weak little child to keep all these early 
buds on the great Life tree from the winds and 
the rain. 

But all this is a dream ; and now, because I long 
to have your young days full of joy and gladness ; 
because I want you to know how much of richness 
and beauty there is in the world ; if you will only 
open your eyes to see, and your hearts to feel it, I 
do earnestly beseech you! Cultivate a deep, rever- 
ent love for nature. 

Now, this love will be worth more than lands, or 
gold to you; it will be a constant joy, a possession 
that no one can take from you, and in all that 
weight of sorrow, and care, and disappointment, 
which comes to man and womanhood, you will find 
this ‘‘ out door-love” a living beauty, and strength, 
and healing. And this is also a possession which 
the poorest little boy and girl can gain, as well as 
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March winds, and there came long, pallid days, fall 
of seething rains, without a gleam of sunshine, ora 
glimpse of blue sky, that made you weary, and 
restless, and irritable; days that old-fashioned 
people round you called ‘‘ North Easters ?” 

And then, when the clouds broke away, and the 
blessed sunshine laughed round you once more, you 
found the young grass had begun to spring in the 
fields, and the buds were swelling on the boughs, 
and you knew the Spring had come again. 

Day by day the Work went on, until the buds 
swelled into green leaves, that ruffled the branches, 
and then the white and red blossoms peeped out 
among them, and the bare earth was covered all 
over with her beautiful green robe, quilted with 
little glancing streams, and the lovely days went 
down into nights set all over with stars; and you 
would lie awake in the morning, and hear the birds 
sing the sweet, glad songs that seemed to lie in 
your hearts, waiting for utterance. 

And then June, that beautiful, royal flower of 
the Summer, blossomed out of the heart of the 
year. Oh, little children, you will read this in her 
long, bright days, when the dandelions are like stars 
in the grass, and the roses hang thick about the win- 
dows, and the face of the whole earth is so full of 
beauty that it fairly burns one’s eyes with glad 
tears, to look on it. 

And the Summer, with all her Treasury of gifts, 
will go by, and the Autumn will rise up, with her 
long, still, mellow days, painting her trees with 
crimson, and piling her fruits and nuts on the 
grass, and the frost will etch wondrous designs on 
the window panes, where you will find gemples and 
trees, mountains and mills, fields and farm-houses. 

And at last, the Autumn falls to Winter! and 
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errr 
the great snow flakes waltz downward, like crystal- 
lized lily buds, and the earth lies once more under 


great miracles pass before us, with all their sweet 
persuasions and teachings. 

And, dear children, they will make you wiser 
and better, if youlisten to them. They will still 


Omer 


) 


the restlessness, and lighten the gloom, which so { 
often haunts the soul of childhood. Watch for the | 
first flowers in the grass; mark the changes of the } 


sky ; rejoice whenever a sunbeam breaks out from 
its blanket of cloud, and dances like a golden- 
winged oriole about you, and if you ever wake up 
in the darkness, before daybreak, lie still, and see 
what a beautiful and wondrous thing it is for the 
morning to walk up, slow and stately, out of the 


ing joy and wonder; youy souls will become re- 
fined, softened, expanded, as you cultivate this 
love for, and these perceptions of beauty. Perhaps 


your parents have never told you all this; they } 
{ fur tippet about her neck, kissed her mother affee- 


may not think as I do, but no fathers or mothers 
can object to their children's loving and rejoicing 


eee ee eo 





avery good and pious man, and her mrvdber a 


Christian woman. Mary has had excellent care, 


its white matting of pearls. And every year these ) and is thought a great deal of by her parents, and 


only brother, and all who know her. ’ 

Mary was just seven years old last December, 
and attended school every day, at one of the nu- 
merous academies for little girls in this city, and 
the teacher says she is the most attentive and 
studious girl she has under her charge. 

The day before Christmas, of the past year, 
Mary went as usual to the school. It was a rainy, 
dark, and unpleasant day, and in the morning, just 


) before she was to get into the carriage, to be taken 


; there, Mrs. Steadman cautioned her to be very 
’ careful, and not get her feet wet during the play 
{ hours, and to keep nigh the fire during the nooning, 


night, and you shall have a source of never-fail- | #md not to run about in the mud and wet, like 


} some of the little girls she knew attended the eamne 


in the beauty God has spread about them. They } 


have no right to, for all these things are His gift. 
And when you behold how beautiful are His 

works ; how he opens every season a great gallery 

filled with wondrous paintings, and sculptures, and 


says to you, through all these things, ‘‘ Be happy, ( 


my children, for your Father careth for you,” 
you will learn to understand Him better, and to 


love Him more, and sometimes you will look off, } 


with wondering curiosity, to that world where He 


dwells, and whose glorious beauty is so faintly re- { 


flected here, and long for the time when you shall 
walk over its hills, and through its pleasant gar- 
dens, and have nothing to vex, or alarm, or in any 
wise disturb you, only peace and joy forever and 
forever. 
THE UNSPOKEN WORD. 
BY T. H W. 

Litrte Mary Steadman is one of the prettiest, 

and most obedient children I ever knew. She 


school. 
Mary readily promised obedience, and putting 
on her rubber overshoes, and adjusting her warm 


tionately, and then ran gleefully down the stone 
steps, was helped into the carriage by Henry, and 


} soon was on her way to school. 


At noon, when Mary had eaten her dinner, 
which she had taken in a little willow basket, and 
the other girls, many of whom stayed on ac- 
count of the bad weather, began to be frolicsome, 
and desire to run out in the rain, and play, and 
snow-ball each other, she remembered what her 
dear mother had said, and remained in the house. 

At last some of the girls observed how careful 
Mary was, and after coaxing her a long time to 
join them, and finding they could not prevail in 
that way, became a little vexed at what they called 
her obstinacy, and one of the oldest, whose name was 
Laura Stearns, asked why she did not take part in 
their sports, and not sit there on her seat while 


} they were enjoying themselves. 


‘* My mother desired me to keep out of the wet, 


that I might not take cold, and be sick ; I promtsed 


‘ 


lives with her father and mother, and elder brother { 


Henry, in a large brown stone house, near the 
lake, in the city of Chicago. This city, my little 


her, and I ain't going to tell a lie!’ 

This was Mary’s answer. 

** Well,”’ responded Laura, ‘‘my mother didn’t 
see fit to give me such advice, and if she had, I 
should not have followed it. I am going to enjoy 
myself when I can, and not be housed up here 
when there is such excellent sport in the front 


} yard.” 


readers will find by consulting the map of the } 
Western States, is the largest one in Illinois, situa- ; 
ted on a fiat plain on the north-western shore of { 
{ nue; but Mary Steadman preferred to lose the 
( friendship of her schoolmate rather than commit 


Lake Michigan. 
Well, as I have said, Mary Steadman lives so 
near the blue waters of the lake, that every morn- 


ing, when she awakes, and looks out of the window . 
of her bed room, she can see the vessels and } 


steamers on its surface, and in a time of heavy 
winds hear the beating of the uneasy waves 
against the embankments. 


Laura and Mary were great friends, and occu- 
pied the same seat, and studied the same lessons, 
and lived but a few blocks apart on the same ave- 


an act of disobedience to the kindest and best of 
mothers. 

So she made no response to the pert speech she 
had heard, although her heart told her it was her 
duty to do so, but sat by the stove, or walked 


} about the room, observing the maps, and books, 


Mary’s father is very wealthy, but he is also 


and looking out of the window upon the sports of the 
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girls, until the teachers arrived, and school was 
called. 

Laura Stearns came in all wet and tired, with 
her hair damp and disordered. She complained to 
Mary, when she took her place beside her, of wet 
feet, and damp garments, and about the middle of 
the afternoon a severe pain in the side came on, 
her cheeks were both red and flushed with fever, and 
her hands dry and husky, her mouth was scorched 
and parched by thirst which required large and fre- 
quent draughts of cold water. But still the spirit of 
the girl was unbroken, and she would not submit 
to the advice of her teacher, and have the carriage 
ordered, that she might be taken home. 


} 
} and helps me. 


On Christmas morning there was no school—as | 


there was to be two weeks’ vacation, that the chil- 


{ if Iean;’ 


dren might enjoy the holidays—and Mary Stead- } 


nmin, after being warmly wrapped up, started off, 
with the consent of her mother, to call and wish 
Laura a ‘‘ Merry Christmas.’’ The rain having 
ceased, andthe weather clearing off cold, it was ex- 


reach the house of her friend. But Laura was in 
a raging, delirious fever, and lay tossing upon her 
uneasy bed, and could not recognize her dear 
schoolmate at all. 

‘‘Laura came home last evening with wet feet, 
and damp clothes,’’ was the explanation of Mrs. 
Stearns, 
doctor. 
tack of lung fever, and I fear she will never re- 


cover !”’ 


Then, when she saw the bitter tears standing in } 
{ youth, who was being tempted to a smoking and 


the eyes of Laura’s mother, and felt them also start } 


) that is the best of all, 


HOME MAGAZINE. 


THE NEW KEY. 

“ Aunty,” said a little girl, ‘‘I believe I have 
found a new key to unlock people's hearts, and 
make them so willing ; for you know, Aunty, God 
took my father and mother, and they want people 
to be kind to their poor little daughter.”’ 

‘* What is the key ?” asked Auntie. 

‘* Tt is only one little word—guess what?’ But 
Aunty was no guesser. 

“‘Itis please,’’ said the child ; ‘Aunty, itis please. 
If I ask one of the great girls in school, ‘Please 
show me my parsing lesson,’ says, ‘Oh, yes,’ 
If I ask, ‘Sarah, please do this for 
no matter, she'll take her hands out of the 
If I ask Uncle, ‘please,’ he says, ‘Yes, puss, 
and if I say, ‘please Aunty,”’ 
** What does Aunty do?’’ said Aunty herself. 
‘Oh, you look and sthile just like mother, and 
" cried the little girl, throw- 


she 


me ?’ 
suds, 


} ing her arms around Aunty’s neck, with a tear in 


: Die. ; her eye. 
cellent walking, and it did not take her long to } 


: this key; 


Perhaps other children will like to know about 
and I hope they will use it also, for 


) there is great power in the small, kind courtesies 


of life. 


Oh, yes; s will even do more than the 


hind word 


} key of Chubb’s wonderful locks ! 


‘and this morning early we sent for the | 
He says she is suffering with a severe at- } 


involuntarily to her own, when the whole of the } 


transactions of the previous day recurred to her 


memory, 


then did Mary Steadman heartily con- 5 


demn herself that she had not made an effort to } 


prevent Laura from going out in the rain to play 
with the other girls. It was too late then, how- 
ever, and 
the sick girl, and went sorrowing home. Christ- 
mas was not a “‘ Merry Christmas ’”’ in the home of 
Mr. Steadman that day, nor in that of Mr. Stearns. 
When the vacation and the holidays had passed, 
and the school once more commenced its session, 
and Mary Steadman and her companions resumed 
their studies, it was with sad and heavy hearts. 
There was a vacant seat where Laura Stearns had 
formerly sat. There was alittle grave in the ceme- 
tery, in which rested all that was mortal of the loved 
companion who had filled that seat—the immortal 
had flown away to rest with its Maker in Heaven. 
The lesson taught to the school was a whole- 
some one. And Mary was never afterwards satis- 
fied to see any of her playmates do that which she 
knew to be wrong, without warmly protesting 
against it, remembering that a few words from her, 
and proper precaution on the part of Laura’s pa- 
rents, might have preserved the life of one now 
lost to her and them forever, this side of Eternity. 
Chicago, Feb. 14th, 1859. 


so she kissed the feverish forehead of } 


{ boys. 
( ‘* Enter not into the path of the wicked, 
{ not in the way of wicked men. 


“VE GOT ORDERS NOT TO GO.” 


positive orders, not to go 
said a 


“T've got orders, 
there; orders that I dare not disobey,’’ 


gambling saloon. 

“Come, don’t be so womanish—come along like 
a man,’’ shouted the youths. 

‘*No, I can’t break orders,” said John. 

“What special orders have got; 
show’ em to us, if you can; show us your orders. 

John took out a neat wallet from his pocket, and 
pulling out a neatly folded paper, “ It's here,’’ be 
said, unfolding the paper, and showing it to the 
They looked, and one of them read aJond: 
and go 
Avoid it, pass not 


come, 


you 


) by it, turn from it, and pass away.’’ 


‘Now,”’ said John, ‘‘ you see my orders forbid 


> me going with you; they are Gop’s orders, and 


| 
ph 
}t 
fi 


by His help I don’t mean to break them.” 


Tiwe.—In all the actions a man performs, some 
part of his life passes. We die while doing that 
for which alone our sliding life was granted. Nay, 
though we do nothing, time keeps his constant 
pace, and flies as fast in idleness as in employment. 
Whether we play, or labor, or sleep, or dance, or 
study, the sun posts on, and the sand runs. An 

our of vice is as long as an hour of virtue. But 
the Ae ery between good and bad actions is in- 





go 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


A CURE FOR NERVOUSNESS. 

As to the question how this nervousness may be 
got rid of, it is difficult to know what to think. It 
is in great measure a physical condition, and not 
under the control of the will, Some people would 
treat it physically—send the nervous man to the 
water cure—put him in training like a prize-fighter, 


or a pedestrian, and the like. These are excellent } 
} hension of parental memory. 


things ; still I have a greater confidence in mental 
remedies. Give the evil-foreboding man plenty to 


do; push him out of his quiet course of life, into } 


the turmoil which he shrinks away from, and 
the turmoil will lose its fears. Work is the 
healthy atmosphere for a human being. The soul 
of man is a machine, with this great peculiarity 
about it, that we cannot stop it from motion, 
when we will. Perhaps this is a defect. Many a 
man, through a weary, sleepless night, has longed 
for the power to push some lever or catch into the 
swift-running engine that was whirling away within 
him, and bring it to a stand. However, it cannot 
be. And as the machine will go on, we must pro- 
vide it with grist to grind; we must give it work 
to do, or it will knock itself té pieces; or if not 
that, then get all warped and twisted, so that it 
never shall go without creaking, and straining, and 
trembling. And so, if you find a man or woman, 
young or old, vexed with ceaseless fears, worried 


with all kinds of odd ideas, doubts upon religious | 


matters, and the like, don’t argue with them 
that is not the treatment that is necessary in the 


meantime. There is something else to be done { 


first. It would do no good to blister a horse's leg 
till the previous inflammation has gone down. It 
will do no good to present the soundest views to a 
nervous, idle man. Set him to hard work. Give 
him lots todo. And then that invisible machine, 
whieh has been turning off misery and delusion, 
will begin to turn off content, and sound views of 
all things. After two or three weeks of this health- 
ful treatment, you may proceed to argue with your 
friend ; in all likeMhood, you will find that argu- 
ment will not be necessary. He has arrived at 
truth and sense already. There is a wonderful 
close connexion between work and sound views ; 
between doing and knowing. It is in life as it is 
in religion: ‘If any man do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God.” 


WEAKLY YOUTHS. 


Within one week, three persons have complained } 
that their lives have been made lives of suffering, 2 


by the ignorance of parents, thus: They grew up 
rapidly, almost as tall at sixteen, as at mature age. 
The rapidity of their growth was attended with 
great debility, while the parents, judging of the 


ability to work by the size, required more of them } 


than they were able to perform, and a strain was 
imposed upon their constitutions, which made them 
a wreck after; not, indeed, destroying life, but 
leaving the body a shell, and all its functions so 
impaired, as to their capabilities, that none of their 
work was well performed, resulting in disease of 
the whole system, making life a torture, and in 
one case we know of, there is a never-failing repre- 


Persons who are healthy and hearty themselves, 
do not know how to sympathize with a rapidly 
growing child, and their complaints of weariness 
are unheeded, blamed, or scolded at. To all pa- 
rents, then, especially to farmers and mechanics, 
we give the advice, when a child has grown up 
rapidly, impose but little labor, and that never 
violent, nor long protracted ; it should be light, 


) short, steady, not by fits and starts; never drive, 


always encourage, and when they go to bed ata 
regular, early hour, let them have all the sleep 
they will take; never allow them to be waked up; 
let Nature do that, and she will do it regularly, 
and in due time. We know a man who almost 
daily execrates his father’s memory, although he 
left him a handsome fortune, and a lady who, at 
seventy-five, thinks hard of her mother’s severity 
and want of sympathy in this regard. 





WHAT WE EAT 
Argument and ridicule seem equally powerless 
to effect any radical change in the habits of eating 
which prevail in this country. 
Some physiologists are talking of climate as af- 


) fecting our national health, and expressing doubts 


of the perpetuity of the Anglo-Saxon race on this 


} continent ; but constitations that can withstand 


our diet, are proof against any climate. Mr. Hig 
ginson, who is a zealous apostle in the matter of 


} physical health, says: 


Contrast the difference of living in the Canadian 
cities—Montreal, for example—where there are 
two sets of hotels, English and American. In the 
one you find English eustoms—abundance of water, 
towels of the dimensions of the mainsail of a man 


} of war, admirable beef and bread, which are eaten 
moderately ; in the other you find pint pitchers of 


water, pocket handkerchief towels, and you break- 


} fast on bad coffee, fried rhinoceros, flap -jacks,and flap- 


dish pies. Here is one explanation of American dis- 


> ease, without climate. Somebody has said ‘* Telk 


me the food of a nation,and I will tell you its charae- 
ter.”’ In the Canadian schools you can at once distin- 
guish the American from the English children ; the 
school mistress will teil you that the former are 
smarter than the others, but they stay at home 


; every other day because they are sick. You know 


that an average American child carries to school 
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for dinner or luncheon, a piece of mince pie, very 
white and indigestible at the top, very moist and 
andigestible at the bottom, and with untold horrors 
in the middle, a pound cake, two doughnuts, a 


piece of cheese, a pickle, and a cold sausage. 


eee _—s_ 


basket, and it does not have hope at the bottom. 


} But what does the English child carry to school 


Talk of Pandora’s box of old! the modern Pando- } 


ra’s box is an affectionate mother’s luncheon 


HINTS 


PRESERVATION OF RIPE FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES. 

[We take from Afleck’s Southern Rural Almanw, 
the following article on the subject of putting up 
fresh fruit by hermetical sealing, which our house- 
keeping readers will find worthy of their atten- 
tion. ] 

The preservation of ripe fruits, and of many of 
the Summer vegetables, in a fresh and natural 
state for Winter use, has, within a few years past, 
become an extensive business in many parts of the 
country. 

In the more Southern States, and where, too, 
the richer and finer fruits are produced in the 
greatest perfection, the practice is still viewed with 
some degree of distrust. 
apparently ingenious and successful, though, in 
fact, worthless ‘‘ notions,” have been bepuffed, and 
extensively sold amongst us, that all classes, and 
housewives in particular, have been suspicious, 
and disinclined to touch any new thing. 

Being thoroughly convinced that we ought, in 
this climate, to consume less of animal food, and 
more of fruits and vegetables, we have had numer- 
ous experiments made, in years past, to preserve 
fruits and vegetables, as nearly as possible in their 
natural state, in order to have an abundant supply 
In some we were successful ; but 
Southern housewives 


at all seasons. 
others were entire failures. 
find no difficulty, of course, in preserving fruits in 
the most perfect manner, as preserving is usually 
understood, either with sugar alone, or with sugar 
and Spanish brandy. But it has only been by 
using those cans and jars known as ARTHUR'S 
Sevr-Seavina, that we have had entire success in 
putting them up in a fresh, and comparatively 
natural state. The richest and most luscious peaches 
and nectarines, both free and clingstone, are now 
put on table at any season of the year, almost in 
the condition in which they were taken from the 
trees ; pears, stewed with only water enough to 
prevent scorching, and sugar enough to please the 
palate ; strawberries as if just gathered from the 
vines ; green grapes for pies, &c., &c.; and toma- 
toes as fresh and palatable as at midsummer, are 
all now easily secured—thanks to this simple and 
easily managed invention. 

It is one of those things which leads every one 


> 
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for dinner? Bread and meat, or bread and butter, 
or bread and apples—nothing more ; andthe bread 
is English bread, and not such as is seen in these 
regions, where housekeepers lay in their supplies 
for a year, a poundof saleratus to a pound of flour. 
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to exclaim, ‘strange that a thing so excellent and 


’ simple had never before been thought of, and adop- 


ted!” The can may be either of tin, stoneware, 
or glass; plain and straight inside, but wilh a lip 
on the outside, at top, which forms a smal! gutter 
or channel, which is nearly filled with an adhesive 


; cement, prepared so ag to melt under a moderate 


application of heat, and beco 


me hard again when 


cooled. The lid is of tin, cut and stamped out of 


} a single piece, with the edge turned all around; 


{ which edge is pressed and we 
melted cement, when the ce 
and thus renders the can or js 


into the 
soon hardens, 


ghted down 
ment 
ur completely air- 


tight ; nothing could be more simple or easily man- 


$ aged, or more certain in the results. 


So many plausible, and { 
ple. 
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The process of preparing the fruit is equally sim- 
Take peaches, for example. It is taken for 
granted, of course, that a fine orchard of native, 
or acclimated trees of the finest varieties of rieh, 
and highly flavored fruit, has been planted, and is 
now in bearing. Gather the peaches carefully, so 
as to avoid bruising, and as short a time as possi- 
ble before using. Pare, divide into halves, and re- 
move the seed. Or, instead of paring, the whole 
fruit may be dropped for a few moments into strong 
and scalding ley; thence carefully and quickly 
lifted, and dropped into cold water, from whenee 
again they are immediately taken, one by one, and 
gently rubbed with a rough towel—vent/y, to guard 
against any bruising—which removes all of ‘the 
furze or down of the peach, leaving it with a 
bright and glossy skin, and resembling a nectarine. 

The fruit, thus prepared, is put into a vessel, in 
which they are to be heated as they are cut up; 
and about as much sugar added to them, layer by 
layer, as would be used to prepare them for the 
table to be eaten at once with cream. Cover the 
vessel, and place it in a boiler containing water, 
either hot or cold; bring the water to a boil, and 
keep it boiling until the peaches are all thoroughly 
heated, both at the centre, and sides of the vessel. 
In this way the temperature of the fruit cannot be 
raised above 180° Fahrenheit, which is sufficient to 
place them in a condition that they will not fer- 
ment; no lower temperature should be relied upon 
by those not fully conversant with the process. 
Some are under the impression that it is only ne- 
cessary to fill a can with the peaches or other fruit, 
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and set it in water until the water boils. But un- 
less the fruit is a// thoroughly heated to about the 
temperature indicated, and to the centre of the 
mass in the vessel, as well as that in contact with 
the sides, fermentation will ensue, no matter how 
thoroughly sealed, and made air tight. If, how- 
ever, this point is attended to, and the cans or jars 
properly sealed, there is no possibility of failure. 

When the peaches are heated through, in the 
manner directed, they are in a condition to be 
sealed up. 

And now it is that the perfect simplicity, and 
easy management of ARTHUR'S cans or jars 80 re- 
commend them to any one who has sweated over 
those having the top soldered on, or screwed on with 
strips of India rubber, &c., beneath, or with any- 
thing, in fact, with which we have experimented, 
except those in question. + 

The cans or jars must be prepared by rinsing 
them out with boiling water, so as to heat them up 
to, or above the temperature of the fruit. The 
peaches are then carefully lifted out of the vessel 
in which they have been heated, bruising them as 
little as possible ; fill the cans up to the brim, and 
seal, 

The process of sealing fs, as before remarked, 
exceedingly simple ; stil, it is necessary to call at- 
tention to these points : 

When the can or jar is filled, be careful not to 
allow the juice to run over upon the cement ; or if 
the cement does become wetted, wipe it dry. 
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If the can is filled with a boiling hot substance, 


it seals itself; it is only necessary to put the lid 
into place (being careful that the edge of the rim 
is placed upon the centre of the cement in the 
channel) press it down lightly upon the cement, so 
that it touches all around, let it stand a few mo- 
ments, until the lid becomes heated, and the ce- 
ment softened, then press forcibly down, and place 
a weight of five or six pounds upon it, and allow it 
to remain undisturbed until it becomes cold. 
Place the cans or jars, before sealing them, where 
they will be held level, and may be allowed to re- 
main until entirely cold; otherwise the contents 
may be spilled in moving. 

The removal of the lid is done with equal facili- 
ty, when the contents are wanted. This is done by 
heating a flat-iron, and setting it upon the cover 
until the cement is sufficiently softened to allow it 
to be removed with the point of a knife. It is ne- 
cessary to wait patiently until the lid is heated, 
and not attempt to force it off while the cement is 
atill cold.* 





* A better and easier way to open these cans and 
jars,as given by the manufacturers, is the follow- 
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After the vessel is emptied, it should at once be 
washed, thoroughly dried, and set away in a dry 
place for future use. If this precaution is used, 
the cans will last for years. 

We have been thus particular in describing the 
process of preserving fruit in this way, because of 
its very great importance to the Southern house- 
wife, affording her, as such supplies of fruit and 
vegetables do, a ready and certain means of sup- 
plying her table handsomely in any and every 
emergency. It is also important to the Nursery- 
man, as creating a great additional demand for 


trees, &c. 





PRATT’S SELF-VENTILATOR. 


A New Domestic Urensit.—Above is the 
drawing of a new and valuable domestic utensil, 
for which a patent has just been issued. This 
drawing represents an enclosed milk pan,so arranged 
as to secure the supply and circulation of air re- 
quired for the separation and rising of the cream. 
By reference to the engraving, it will be seen thas 
the pan has a cover; around the lower rim of this 
cover are several series of minute perforations for 


‘the air to enter, and at the top of the chimney, 


(as it may be called) which rises from the centre 
of the cover, is another series of perforations for 
the air to escape. When warm milk is placed in 
this pan, the colder external air presses in through 
the lower range of perforations in the cover, and 
forces the warm air out through the perforations 
above, thus producing the required circulation. 


} This circulation of air will diminish, as the cooling 
;} process goes on, but not cease, for, gases being 


Bot the can or jar in a pan, or other vessel, and | 
pour a stream of doiding water on the lid. This 
not only softens the cement, but causes the lid, in 
a few moments, to release itself, and rise upward. 
As soon as this movement of the lid is observed, let 
it be thrown off quickly with the edge of a knife , 
or other instrument.—Editor Home Magazine. 


evolved in the production of cream, their lightness 
will still cause the air to draw in through the lewer 
perforations, and so continue the process of ventila- 
tion. 

From the description we have given, the value 
of this new milk pan will be apparent. Dairy- 
men often have great difficulty in protecting their 
open pans from gnats, flies, rats, mice, lizzards, &c., 


{ &e.; and they cannot cover them, because, if the 
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air is shut out, the cream will not separate from 


the milk. 

But not alone to dairymen is the invention of 
value. In every family milk is used; and with 
one or more of these self-ventilating pans, the best 
condition for raising cream is secured. Covered, 
and set upon a shelf, or the cellar floor, the pan is 
entirely free from molestation. While the patent 
was pending, several families in this city had them 
in use, and after five or six months’ trial, the re- 
port is, without qualification, in their favor. 
Cream was raised freely in all cases where new 
milk was used. 

As the temperature gained inside of this pan is 
several degrees lower than that of the surrounding 
atmosphere, every intelligent housekeeper will at 
once see i as a ventilator and cooler for 
other purposes. A joint of meat, in warm weather, 
cooked or uncooked, will keep for hours longer in 
one of these self-ventilators, than when exposed to 
the air outside—not to speak of safety from flies. 
They may also be used for butter, and a large va- 
riety of articles not necessary to mention. 

The manufacturers, under the patent, of these 
Self-Veritilators, are Messrs. Arthur, Burnham & 
Gilroy, of Philadelphia. They are getting up 
cake and bread boxes, and various other articles 
of domestic use, based on the same principle. 

FRENCH METHOD OF MAKING SOUP. 

Good beef, which must be chosen of the most 

sound and fresh, always makes the best soup. Veal 
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is only good in case of sickness, as it weakens and ‘ 


attenuates the broth. The proportion is three 
pounds of meat to four quarts of water. Put the 
meat in cold water, salt it, and make a good fire, 
which, however, should not be too lively, so that 
the broth may not boil till the scum rises, and has 
been taken off entirely. 
add two carrots, cut in halves, two turnips also cut, 
one parsnip, two leeks, one stalk of celery, two 
cloves, and either a small burnt onion, or a little 
caramel to color it. 
it-from time to time, until the meat is well cooked, 
when you will have an excellent soup. After the 


It must boil slowly, skimming $ 


quantity and the quality of the meat, what most ° 


contributes to make a good soup, is to see that it 


boils slowly, without stopping a moment, for six or } 


seven hours. It must then be passed through a 
fine colander, and if served with vermicelli, or the 


small Italian pastes, the soup must be poured in a ¢ 


saucepan, and the eighth of a pound of vermicelli 
added when the broth boils ; it must boil for twenty 
minutes, or until the vermicelli is cooked. Farina 
can be used in the place of vermicelli, as also 
toasted bread cut in very small and thin strips, 
and added when the soup is ready for the soup tureen. 


Sqvasn Pre.—To make one pie, prepare squash 
as for the table. To three spoonsful of squash, add 


three spoons of sugar, one egg, and milk enough to { 
< equal, if not superior to green apple pie.’’ 


fill the paste. Spice it to your taste. 
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Ice Cream.—A Correspondent of the Rural 
New Yorker, gives this recipe for making ice 
cream. 

My rule, which I have always found excellent, is 
this: Take one quart of sweet milk and cream, 
two eggs, one teecupful of white sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of flour stirred into a quarter of a teacup- 
ful of sweet milk; flavor to your liking. Put your 
milk in the freezer, or if you have no freezer, a 
three quart pail is as good, and set it into a kettle 
of boiling water, stirring the milk frequently, so 
that it will not burn. Beat the eggs, and when 
the milk boils, stir them into the milk; take it out 
of the water, put into the milk the sugar, flour, 
and flavoring. Put the ice into a bag, and pound 
it into lumps the size of a hickory nut; put a layer 
of ice into a small tub, or whatever you wish to 
freeze it in, and a thin layer of put your 
freezer or pail into the tub, and then put a layer 
of ice, and a layer of salt alternately around it. 
Stir the cream, which wil! freeze, from the sides 
with a spoon; stir it frequently, until it is frozen. 
If you make it as directed, you will not fail of 
having excellent ice cream.” 


salt 


Another correspondent gives the following re- 
cipes: ‘‘Take one quart of sweet cream, made 
very sweet with best sugar, and flavored ; whip it 
to a light froth ; skim off as fast as it is beaten, 
and put into your freezer, until all is whipped toa 
light froth. You will find it will freeze in less time 
than any other recipe. The above will make five 
quarts of delicious cream. 

Another very good recipe. 
one pint of milk; beat the 
and put in the milk; sweeten very sweet. 


Take four eggs, to 
yolks to a light froth, 
Put ail 


When this has been done, $ '" ® tin pail, and set it in a kettle of boiling water, 


stirring all the time, till thick as cream; then stir 
in the whites, beaten to a froth. Then set the pail 
in cold water, stirring till cool, adding Vanilla 
and a quart of sweet cream beaten to a froth. 
Then put to freeze.” 


SUBSTITUTE FOR GREEN APPLE PIE. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
says: ‘* The following recipe I have never seen in 
print, though known to many. There are doubt- 
less many thousands of your readers who have 
never seen it. 

For one pie of ordinary size, take one half of 
a slice of a shilling loaf of baker’s bread, (home 
made wheat bread will answer) one teacupful of 
hot water, one teacupful of brown or white sugar, 


, one teaspoonful of tartaric acid, and mix together, 


and season with nutmeg or lemon. 

The above recipe will be found a valuable one, 
especially at this season, as in many places green 
apples are scarce, and difficult to obtain. It is 
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HOME EDUCATION. 
[We copy the following from an exchange, but 
cannot give its origin. It contains hints that not 


eee 


a few mothers will find well worthy of considera- } 


tion. If the home education is not right, what 
hope is there in the discipline of a boarding 
school? It is a home where the foundation of all 
symmetrical character is laid. Defect there is ra- 
dical, and mars the whole life.] 

“T do so wish I could send Delia Ann away from 
home to school. I want to improve her manners, 
and that, you know, can never be done at home.”’ 

‘* Have you good schools here ?’’ I asked. 

“Tolerably good. I suppose she learns as much 
from books at home, as anywhere ; but she never 
will be a lady, or fit for genteel society, till she 
goes somewhere. But her father won’t hear a 
word about it; he says he can’t afford it, and that it 
won't be any kind of use to her, and all that. 
Strange how little a man knows about such 
things !’’ 

Mrs. C., who thus gave expression to her senti- 
ments, was an old friend of mine, whom I was visit- 
ing, and this conversation occurred the evening of 
my arrival, after her husband and children were in 
bed, and we were having a little confidential chat. 

I had not seen Delia Ann for some five years, 
but remembered her weil, as a pretty, lively, ra- 
ther self-willed young lady of twelve, who was a 
great favorite in the family, and bade fair to grow 
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up into a handsome, attractive woman; and it was } 
with no small interest I looked forward to meeting } 


her. 

The next morning we sat down to breakfast at an 
early hour, but Miss Delia Ann did not make her 
appearance till we were nearly through. I was 
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surprised to see what a tall young lady she had ? 
; the book again. 


shot up into, and how very pretty she had become. 


Her pure, brilliant complexion, her soft, blue eyes, ; 


and curling brown hair, would have made quite a 
belle of her in some circles; but alas! with the 


> Mary is still playing with the Bible. 


conviction of herextreme prettiness, came another, } 


equally strong, that her manners really did need 
improvement, and that a change in many of her 
habits would be most desirable. She was dressed 
in a flying morning wrapper of gay colored chintz, 
with a brilliant red border, so far from clean, that 
my eye turned away from its greasy spots with dis- 


enn 


gust; her hair had a frizzy, uncombed look ; her } 


teeth and nails had been shockingly neglected, and 
were now actually filthy though several costly 
rings were encircling her fingers at that early hour. 
She sat down at the table without so much as say- 
ing ‘Good morning’’ to her parents or brothers, 
and looked at everything before her with a very 
dissatisfied turn up of her pretty nose, found fault 
with the coffee, which she supped with a loud noise, 





and finally, after swallowing a few mouthfuls, 
pushed away her chair without saying a word, and 
left the room, loudly slamming the door after her. 

‘‘A boarding school to teach you manners, young 
lady!’ I mentally exclaimed. “ What you want 
is a good home-training; one which should have 
you taught to rise early, wash your face, and 
comb your hair properly, and clean your teeth and 
to dispense with red borders, and finger 
; to greet 


nails; 
rings, and dress yourself in a clean calico 
your family with a pleasant smile, and a cheerful 
‘good morning ;' to drink your coffee, and hold 
your knife and fork properly, and partake of what 
was set before you without any disparaging com- 
ments ; this would have done infinitely more than 
any boarding school ever can towards making you 
a lady.”’ 

Alas! what can boarding schools do when build- 
ing on such a foundation. What, but add a few 
superficial airs and graces, a little smattering of 
French and Masic, a little more fondness for dress 
and outside show, which will make the innate vul- 
garity all the more conspicuous ! ‘ 





NEVER GIVE A COMMAND WHICH YOU DO 
NOT INTEND SHALL BE OBEYED. 

There is no more effectual way of teaching a 
child disobedience, than by giving commands 
which you have no intention of enforcing. A 
child is thus habituated to disregard its mother ; 
and in a short time the habit becomes so strong, and 
the child’s contempt for the mother is so confirmed, 
that entreaties and threats are alike unheeded. 

‘‘Mary! Mary! you must not touch the book,” 
says a mother to her little daughter, who is at- 
tempting to pull the Bible from the table. 

Mary stops for a moment, and then takes hold of 


Pretty soon the mother looks up and sees that 
“Did not 
you hear me tell you that you must not touch the 
book ?” she exclaims ; ‘‘ why don’t you obey ?”” 

Mary takes away her hand for a moment, but is 
soon again at her forbidden amusement. By and 
by, down falls the Bible on the floor. The mother 
rises in anger, and hastily gives the child a pas- 
sionate blow, exclaiming, ‘‘ There! The next time 
obey me.’’? The child falls upon the floor, and fills 
the apartment with cries of resentment and anger, 
while the mother replaces the fallen volume, won- 
dering why it is that her children do not obey her 
commands. 

This is not a very agreeable family scene, but 
every one of my readers will admit that it is not 
And is it strange that a child 
She is 


an uncommon one. 
thus managed, should be disobedient ? No. 


actually led on by her mother to insubordination ; 
(319) 
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she is actually tawght to pay no heed to parental 
injunctions. Even the improper punishment which 
sometimes follows transgression, is not inflicted on 
account of the disobedience of the child, but for 
the accidental consequences which result from it. 
In the case above described, had the Bible not 
fallen, the disobedience of the child would have 
passed unpunished. 

I was once, when riding in the country, overtaken 
by a shower, and compelled to seek shelter in a 
farm-house. Half a dozen rude and ungovernable 
boys were racing about the room, in such an 
uproar as to prevent the possibility of conversation 
with the father, who was sitting by the fire. As I, 
however, endeavored to make some remark, the 
father shouted out, ‘‘ Stop that noise, boys.’’ 

They paid no more heed to him than they did to 
the rain. Soon again, in an irritated voice, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Boys, be still, or I will whip you, as 


sure as you are alive, I will.” But the boys, as 


though accustomed to such threats, screamed and 
quarreled on without intermission. 
At last the father said to me, ‘‘I believe I have 
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got the worst boys in town; I never can make | 
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them mind me.” 

The fact was, these boys had the worst father in 
town. He was teaching them disobedience as di- 
rectly and efficiently as he could. He was giving 
commands which he had no intention of enforcing, 
and they knew it. This, to be sure, is an extreme 
ease. But just so far as any mother allows her au- 
thority to be disregarded, so far does she expose 


{ 
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herself to the contempt of her children, and actu- { 


ally teaches them lessons of disobedience —Addott’s 
Mother at Home. 


THE DISOBEDIENT BOY REFORMED. 

It was agreed between a father and mother of 
my acquaintance, that the father should furnish 
Charles with spending money, as both were in the 
habit of giving, and sometimes gave too” much. 
Charles soon after asked his mother for money, who 
referred him to his father, stating to him the ar- 
Tangement. He was very angry, and he said he 
would throw himself out of the window, and break 
his neck. He got out of the window, and held 
himself outside, and said to his mother, 

‘Charles will fall and break his neck, if Mother 
does not give him some money.” 

“* Well, Charles, you may drop from the window, 
and break your neck, but your mother will give 
you no money,”’ was the reply, in a quiet, firm, un- 
daunted tone. 

The boy came in. He was cured. 

Had that mother manifested the slightest trepi- 
dation, and had she yielded a hair’s breadth, the 
boy would have obtained the ascendancy, to his 
own irreparable injury. 

DISOBEDIENCE IN SICKNESS. 

“A child,” says Mr. Abbott, “ a short time since 

was taken ill with that dangerous disorder the 
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croup. It was a child most ardently beloved, and 
ordinarily very obedient. But in this state of un- 
easiness and pain, he refused to take the medicine 
which it was needful to administer without delay. 
The father finding him resolute, immediately pun- 
ished his sick and suffering son ; under these cir- 
cumstances, and fearing that his son might soon 
die, it must have been a most severe trial to the 
father ; but the consequence was, that the child 
was taught that sickness was no excuse for disobe- 
dience; and while his sickness continued, he 
promptly took whatever medicine was prescribed, 
and was patient and submissive. Soon the child 
was well. Does any one say that this was cruel? 
It was one of the noblest acts of kindness which 
could have been performed. If the father had 
shrunk from duty here, it is by no means improba- 
ble that the life of the child would have been the 
forfeit.” 


A Most Excetcent Taine 1x Woman.—There is 
one part of a woman’s education often forgotten or 
neglected—the culture and formation of a gentle 
voice. It is a great gift of natare, to be aided by 
culture—an instrument of powerful influence for 
good. I speak not of singing hymns now, and the 
culture of harmony and musical purposes, though 
these tend to God’s praise, or to give innocent 
amusement ; but this gentle voice will be able to 
guide and persuade to good the manly heart of a 
faithful husband, will mitigate sorrow, lessen trial, 
and speak of hope and joy to her dearest friends 
and connections, in accents at once powerful and 
pleasing. Let us then be careful in our schools to 
cultivate this most valuable acquirement. How 
different, in all respects, to a family, for friends and 
neighbors, are the kind, gentle, persuasive accents 
I have described, from sounds we sometimes (alas! 
too often) hear in the close abode of poverty and 
trial—high, harsh, female treble tones of bitter im- 
port, scolding and reproaching, and driving away 
from the hearth and home(perhaps to sorrow and 
to sin) the husband and the children. 


Love or ApprospaTion.—The greatest enemy 
that we have to combat in the education of children, 
is self-love, and to this enemy we cannot give 
attention too early. Our business is to weaken it, 
end we must be careful not to strengthen it by in- 
discriminate praise. Frequent praise encourages 
pride, induces a child to value herself as superior 
to her companions, and renders her unable to bear 
any reproach or objection, however mild. We 
should be cautious, even in the expression of af- 
fection, not to lead children to suppose that we are 
constantly occupied with them. Timid children 





may be encouraged by praise, but it must be judi- 

ciously bestowed, and for their good conduct, not 

for personal graces. Above all things, it is neces- 

sary to inspire them with a love of truth ; to teach 

them to practice it at their own expense; and to 

impress upon their minds, and a truly, frank ac- 
} knowledgement—‘‘ I am wrong.”’ 
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BY GENIO C. SCOTT, OF NEW YORK. 


DETAILS OF THE COLORED PLATE. 

Lapy on tae Lert.—Robe of green Azof taffe- 
tas, with pelisses of black velvet, or silk posed in 
flounces on five rows, each one headed with a 
plaited ribbon like the trimming on the sleeve. 
Waist ribbon of black velvet, closed with a jet ‘ 
brooch, or small flat knot at front. Black velvet, 
or black silk knots relieve the body at front, and 
the shoulders. Buff kid gloves, black satin dotines, 
collar and sleeves of point a fatquille, bracelets of 
garnet. Bonnet a da Maria Stuart, the border 


fronts. Double jupes, and those with flounces, pre- 
vail. Bodies cut with a very small basque, formed 
into a little round-ended skirt behind, and one over 
each hip, and the fronts rounded backward. These 
are for morning wear, and the sleeve has two jock- 
ies, and gathered to a wristband. This dress is 
usually made with three flounces dividing the 
skirt equally, or the skirt is double, the top one 
being two-thirds the full length, and edged with a 
ruffle, fringe, lace, or passementerie ornamentation. 
The flounced one is edged throughout with lace or 
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Azof green, plaited or gathered, and the curtain of 
lilac taffetas; the brides are also of taffetas; the 
veil is white, enlivened with small green spots ; 
double ruche under the brim, extending from the 
ears, to nearly meet under the chin, and over the 
forehead a small wreath of rose buds and leaves. 
A very narrow row of white lace edges the border 
and the curtain, and sometimes such lace edges the 
crown, and the top of the curtain; but the 
soft and drooping crown is generally preferred. 
An edge of lace, not more than one and a half inches 
in width, relieves all the joinings of different colors 
composing the bonnet. Chip and fibres of cactus, ? 
in alternate bands of silk, each an inch wide, forms { 
a very fresh and beautiful Summer bonnet, whether ; 
formed in the Maria Stuart, or the Cottage shape. ; 
Bonnets are less laden with trimmings than they } 
were last year; but the brides are formed with one 
edge gathered, or plaited on to the main ribbon. 

Lapy on tHe Rient.—Robe of white muslin, 3 
figured in rose color, with ornamental border for 3 
trimming the waist ceinture, the jockies, and knots ; 
up the sides. Many of the Summer goods are wo- 
ven with a design to this style of making, particu- ; 
larly the dareges. Undersleeves of plain muslin, ; 
with wristband closed by a double button. Drab 
gloves, and morocco lace boots. Hat of seven 
straw braids, ornamented around the lower crown 
with tufts of feathers of the same color. Rosette 
at the head of the velvet strings. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE FASHIONS. 

The over dress for demoiselles, is a light, mixed 


cashmerette, or ladies’ cloth, formed into a very ; 


full sacque, falling below the hips, with flowing 
sleeves, and the edgings of the same material in a 
strip three inches wide, gathered into box plaits. 
This plain trimming is very neat and taking. The 
sacque mantilla is not lined; or, if any lining is 


employed, it is merely one width of silk up- the 2 


jockies and flounces. 


Skirts with three flounces 
covering them, and with each flounce edged with a 
ruffle of the same goods; the ruffle from two to five 
inches wide. In this case, ruffles trim the jockey, 
and form the bertha, beaded with three plaits, and 
extending from the shoulders toa point on the 
stomach, and to a point on the back between the 
shoulders. Buttons and holes close the body, and 
knots of ribbon, with moderately flowing ends, or- 
nament the shoulders, and the skirts ex tadlier. 

Of shawls, the newest one of Lyons manufacture 
possesses no mark of distinguished peculiarity but 
the floral border and stripes, and this consists of a 
mixture of oriental flowers, with those indigenous 
to Western Europe and America. The everlasting 
palm leaf is losing favor. 

MAnTILLAS.—The two favorite styles are the 
Maintenon and the Manchini. The first is a full, 
straight robe, rather pointed behind, with sleeves 
plain at the arm hole, and full and pointed, in the 
flowing form, long at the back of the arm, but ra- 
ther short at the front. They are made with, or 
without a hood, but set up close to the neck, and a 
bertha is formed around even with the top of the 
shoulders, with jet bugle trimmings and passemen- 
terte, with which all the edges are ornamented. 
This is a matronly, dignifying mantilla, usually 
made of black velvet, or velvet-surfaced, black 
cloth. 

The Manchini is cut in the fichu shape, round 
across the back, and the front terminating in short, 
square lappets. The bottom and ends of the lap- 
pets are edged with a deep fall of lace. The mate- 
rial is either taffetas, brocade, or it is made of any 
of the light tissues or Summer materials, being a 
mantilla for general wear, light, small, simple, and 
graceful, setting off well on the shoulders, where it 
is confined with pins; the square-ended lappets in 
front, constitute the type of the fashion. 

Of collars, lace ones have completely superseded 
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the embroidered muslin ones; and those who con- 
sider them a useless extravagance, employ bobin- 
ette, forming them double—the upper ply gathered, 
between which plies there is a rose or blue ribbon 
inserted ; and the collar may be further trimmed 
with an infinitessimal edging of fine lace. The 
undersleeves are also of the same genre, formed 
into two large puffs, divided by an insertion of gay 
colored ribbon, and the end finished with a deep 
fall of fine lace. 

Gloves of drab, amber color, pale russet for 
morning, and straw color for every wear. For 
bridal wear, and for confirmation, white gloves are 
worn; black for mourning, dark purple for second, 
and leaden drab on first entering society. While 
all mourners should wear black gloves, the pall- 
bearers should wear white ones. 

Undersleeves of a large puff heading, and termi- 
nating at the elbow (for full toilet) in a couple of 
alternate rows of white and black strawberry 
pointed lace, are quite fashionable. We see also 
that some persons are tying the waist ribbon be- 
hind, and letting the rich lappets fall on the back 
of the skirt, instead of the front. This is in good 
taste, for it furnishes the back ornamentally, while 
it only disguises the present style of festooned lace 
fronts, in the apron shape, and those woven in the 
goods. The apron fronted skirt is stillin favor, be- 
ing either woven in the goods, or formed by hori- 
zontal rows of lace and tulle. The bertha, and two 


epaulettes, the latter edged with lace, ornament } 





hood entirely of lace. The coiffwre was original ; 


upon the hair, which was raised a da Imperatrice, 
was a broad black lace, fastened on the top of the 
head by a bow of black ribbon; another bow of 
the same ribbon was placed on the back of the 
hair. 
SOFA CUSHIONS, IN RAISED BERLIN WORK, WITH 
BORDER OF BREADS. 
Materials—Shades of crimson, green, brown, and 
white work. Uncut gold beads, steel ditto, three 
shades of white, three ditto lavender, one grey 


{ beads ; two shades of crimson floss silk. 


The design of this beautiful sofa cushion, which 
is of a very large size, consists of a group of raised 
flowers in the centre, a crimson scroll running around 
it, mingled with heath flowers and leaves. No- 
thing can be richer or more beautiful, than this 
design, owing to the peculiar blending of the colors, 
although it must be admitted that the laws of na- 
ture are oceasionally violated. We will describe 
minutely the different parts. 

Tue Raisep Workx.—For this purpose any Ber- 
lin pattern almost will suffice. The present design 
has a white rose, and crimson dahlia, with bads 
and foliage. The leaves and stems are worked 
first. In the former, as great a variety of tint is 
produced as possible, one leaf being olive, another 
emerald, and a third blue or green. Three of the 
leaves are also worked in beads, shaded with the 
whites, black, gold, and steel. The crimson braid 


the top of a full dress body, while the back and } is worked in four shades, the two brightest being 


forepart are cut very pointed, and rather long 
waisted. Pearls and amethyst are in favor for 
bracelets. Ear rings are still en regie. 

The Turkish eeste is in fashion. When made of 
velvet, it is embroidered in shaw! pattern, either 
with gold, silk, or jet; when of cloth, braided 
edgings are preferred. This veste extends three 
inches below the waist, and is laced together at the 
sides, under each arm. It is left open in front, and 
the edges roll a trifle to disclose its white or fancy- 
colored lining. The sleeves are widely flowing, and 
open at the inner seam, closing it also with lacing. 
This veste is worn both as a coin de fen, and for 
full dress, dependent for its appropriateness to the 
material and trimmings, rather than to the cut. 

Ata first-rate concert given last week, we noticed 
a body with a white moire antique dress, and a 
veste of the same material, embroidered with gold, 
opening over a full chemisette of Indian muslin, 
finished at the throat by a band of gold embroi- 
dery ; a large moire bow, cut on the cross, with 
long ends widening towards the bottom, and trim- 
med round with gold embroidery, was placed at 
the waist in front. The undersleeves were large 
muslin puffs, with wristbands embroidered in gold. 
We also noticed, at the same concert, a lady ina 
moire dress, in wide stripes (round) of black and 
white. On the low body was a derthe of black lace, 
and white J/onde. Over this dress was a dburnous 
of white te/fetas, trimmed with black lace, anda 








crossed in floss. It is edged on both sides with a 
scollop of steel and clear white beads. The heath 
flowers are in three shades of white and grey, with 
the heart of the flower in black andecrimson. The 
leaves are either shades of green and brown, or 
green and lavender, but always veined with gold 
and steel, or gold and lavender beads. A double 
line of black, edged on each side by steel beads, 
forms the border. Raised work, about which such 
a mystery is frequently made, is one of the very 
simplest kinds of Berlin work; it is certainly 
easier to learn it from personal instruction; buat we 
will endeavor to give our readers a written desorip- 
tion of the process. Having worked the leaves 
and stems, which are flat, take the canvas out of 
the frame, and do it on the hand. Thread as many 
needles with wool as you may have shades in the 
line, and have a flat mesh, about balf an inch wide, 
to work over. Each square of the pattern repre- 
sents two threads each way of the canvas, as in 
cross stitch; but the stitches are to be taken over 
one thread only(in height), and then a thread is 
left between it and the next row. Lay the mesh 
flat on the canvas, make a knot in the wool, and 
bring it out under the /owest thread. Pass the 
wool under, and then over the mesh, and put in 
the needle one thread higher, and more to the 
right, bring it out again as at first. Now again 
round the mesh, then put the needle into the same 
upper hole, and bring it out one thread more to 
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the right, and on the lower line. Each stitch must 
be done in the proper shade, so that as many 
needles will be required as there are shades. When 
the raised work is done, it must be out at a Berlin 
house. But cushions can be procured with the 
centre and a quarter of the border finished, which 
is the cheapest and most convenient way. All 
raised work should be brushed with a thick solu- 
tion of gum at the back, when complete. 
MORNING DRESS. 

The material is a rich silk, with broad, black 

satin stripes, separated by a succession of smaller 
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ones in various shades of brown, white, black, and ° 
erimson, forming a stripe of the same width as the | 
black. The form is of the usual style for morn- { 


ing dresses, a plain back, with full flowing skirt, 


and saque fronts, adorned with rows of trimming, } 
} more simple than attempting to make the exact 


which commence at the shoulders, and graduate to 


the waist, where they take breadth again, and | 


sweep down the front in a graceful curve. 


Nothing } 


could be more elegant than this trimming, which } 


consists of a single row of rich ribbon three inches 


wide, the centre softly shaded in black and white, 
{ achair in tapestry, on Penelope canvas, No. 12 or 


edged with various tints of brown, and plaided 
with black velvet. 


A narrow crimson and black | 


fringe adorns the edges, buttons of the same cclor, ; 


with pendant tassels, form a pretty fastening to the 


front, which is closed as far as the waist, and ter- } 


od 
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minated by a heavy silk cord and tassels, which 
descend nearly to the bottom, the garment half 
concealing the exquisitely embroidered skirt worn 
underneath. The neck is furnished with small 
round collar, edged with a row of the ribbon trim- 
ming. 


CHAIR COVER, IN DARNED NKTTING 

Materials. Clark’s Stag's Head Crochet Cotton, 
No. 6, and Knitting Cotton, No. 8. Bone Mesh, 
7, 8, 9, or 10, according to the dimensions of the 
chair to be covered. 

The cover for the chair is to be done in two 
parts—the seat, and the band to go roundit. We 
would recommend a square of netting for the for- 
and it may afterwards be cat into 


mer purpose ; 
This will be found very mach 


the requisite shape. 


shape in netting. The band should be made in ob- 
long netting, long enough to go entirely round the 
chair. When finished, both pieces should be 
washed, starched, and put in a frame to be darned. 

This design might also be employed for working 


14. The whole pattern should be done in maize or 
gold wool, crossed with crochet silk of the same 
shade, and grounded in rich brown, claret, or green 
filoselle. 


~~ 
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New PvuBLICATIONS. 


An outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought. 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By Wm. 
Thomeon, D. D. Provost of the Queen's College, 
Oxford. From 
Cambridge; John Bartlett. 


This book has been adopted as a regular Text- 
{ these travels was among that people who, claiming 


Book in Harvard College. Professor Bowen says: 
4 3 


a 


the Fourth London Edition; | 


“Tt is one of the most important treatises upon logic } 


that have appeared in England during the past } : 
> Celestial we saw each other, and as a Fankwei I 


century, and as such, received the high commen- 
dation of so severe a critic as the late Sir William 
Hamilton. Clear, comprehensive, and accurate, 


struction, while it contains enough of the fruits of 
successful research and original speculation to give 
its author rank among the discoverers in science.” 


) tell the story.’’ 


Fanxwet; or the San Jacinto in the Seas of 
India, China, and Japan. By Wm Maxwell 
Wood. M. D., U. 8. N. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


In his preface the author says, “ Most of the time of 


to be Celestials themselves, regard every Western 
asa Fankwei, or foreign devil. As Fankwei and 


So we have the meaning of the 


} word chosen as the title of the book, which is full of 


it is admirably adapted for use as a manual of in- curious, entertaining, and instructive mattér, touch- 
} ing the people of extreme Eastern Asia; a people 


) whose history and peculiarities are a standing 


Tar Peart or Days; Or the Advantage of the } 


Sabbath to the working classes By A Laborer’s 

Daughter. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 

A new edition of an excellent little book that 
should have a wide circulation. The sketch of the 
author's life possesses unusual interest. 

From the same publishers we have a new edition 
of ‘* Heaven's Antidote to the Curse of Labor; or 
the Temporal Advantages of the Sabbath, in rela- 
tion to the working classes.” 


wonder to the West. 


Sournwortp. A Society Novel. By Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Umsted. New York: Rudd § Carle 
ton. 

A story of social life in America, marked by fine 
abilities in the author. 


Lire or Curistopner Cotumsvs. By Alphonse 
Lamartine. New York: Deéisser § Proctor. 


Another volume of the publishers’ neat ‘‘ House- 
hold Library.’’ 
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rence AND Art or Oness. By J. Monroe, 
ot New York: Charles Scribner 

Dedicated to General Scott, as to one “ Skilled 
in the play of Chess.” The author says : 

‘The present treatise follows a method unlike 
any which has hitherto been adopted in regard to 
chess. * * * * The general truths, and uni- 
versally applied principles are first stated; the re- 
lations of moderate, definite quantities of force, are 
next unfolded. 
low ; Exchanging, Guarding, Winning the Piece, 
and Winning the Position, are classified, with ex- 
amples; after a Systematic Survey of the Open- 
ings, the synthetic process adopted culminates in a 
new and original chapter on Plan, which is copi- 
ously illustrated by a series of fine games from 
masters in the art.” 

Tur Awentcan Hows Garvey. ‘Being Princi- 

, and Rules for the culture of Vegetables, 

fruits, and Shrubbery. To which are added 
brief notes on Farm rl with a table of their 
average product, and chemical constituents. By 

Alexander Wilson. New York: Harper § Bro- 

thers. 

“To those young men and women of the Union, 
who would make their present, or prospective 
homes rich with comfort, bright with beauties, and 
fragrant with the sweets that a garden may be 
made to yield,” this work is dedicated by the au- 
thor. It seems to be as complete, in every respect, 
as could be desired. The copious illustrations with 
which the text is furnished, add largely to its value. 
Nicaragua, Past, Present, and Future. A De- 

scription of its Inhabitants, Customs, Mines, 

Minerals, Early History, Modern Fillibusterism, 

Proposed Inter Oceanic Canal, and Manifest Des- 

tiny. By Peter F, Stout, E Late Vice 

Consul. Philadelphia: John E. Potter, 617 

Sansom Street. 

The author's residence ina country which has 
recently attracted so much attention, and which is 
destined in a few years to see important changes, 


Determinate Checkmates then fol- } 


gave him unusual advantages for the preparation } 
of a volume such as is now offered to the public. | 
The broad scope of the work may be inferred from } 


its comprehensive title. 

Tur Corrnit Far. By Joseph Rodman Drake. 
New York: Rudd § Carleton. 

A delicate edition, on tinted paper, of one of the 
sweetest, purest, fairy stories in the language. It 
was composed hastily, among the Highlands of the 
Hudson, in the Summer of 1819. The author—says 
his biographer—was walking with some friends on 
&@ warm moonlight evening, when one of the party 
remarked that it would be difficult to write a fairy 
poem, purely imaginative, without the aid of hu- 
man characters. When the party was reassembled, 
two or three days afterwards, the Culprit Fay was 
read to them, nearly as printed.. 

Bermons. Preached and Revised by the Rev. C. 
H. Spurgeon. Fifth Series. New York: Shel- 
den t Co. . 

The sermons of Mr, Spurgeon are having a large 
sale in this country. 


’ sunshine. 


} 


Tar Lire or Norta American Insects. 

B. Jaeger. New York : Harper §& Brothers. 

The appearance of this volume is a good sign, as 
indicating an increasing interest in the study of 
entomology. 

‘The author of this volume pursued his ento- 
mological investigations not only on this continent, 
but in Europe and Asia, during extensive travels, 
and has examined works on the subject in various 
European languages. The result of his labors is 
an actual classification of the different orders and 
species belonging to America; and these are most 
interestingly described.’’ 

Morners AND Inrantrs, Nurses anp Nursina. 
Translated from the French of Dr. Al. Donne. 
Boston : Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

A sensible treatise, which should be in the hands 
of young mothers. It does not direct doses, but 
has most excellent suggestions on diet, hygiene, and 
the general management of children. Many cus 
toms which are abhorrent to common sense, bus 
have, nevertheless, acquired the authority and 
sanction of tradition, are reprobated by the aw 
thor. 

Tax ConvaLescent. By N. Parker Willis. 
New York: Charles Serihner. 

In this pleasant volume, Mr. Willis takes us with 
him in his excursions for health, and lets us see 
men and things with his experienced eyes. Never 


to give his reader a full and satisfactory return for 

the time spent in his company. 

Evrorean Lire, Legenp ann LANDSCAPE. 
an Artist. Philadelphia: J. Chadllen & Son. 
The author of this charming book of travel, is 

John R. Tait, whose volumes of poems, under the title 

of ‘‘ Dolce Far Niente,’’ we had the pleasure of 

noticing not long ago. It gives us things abroad, 
as seen by the eyes of a poet and a painter. 

A Novelette. New 


By 


Two Wars to Weptock. 
York: Rudd § Carleton. 
This story appeared, originally, in the Home 

Journal. It is one of real life, in our own coun- 

try, and has its deep shadows as well as its pleasant 

The climax of the story is highly dra- 

matic. 

Tue Waverty Nove cs. 
Edition. 

The issues of this cheap edition, at twenty-five 
cents a novel, continue to appear weekly. We 
hope that it will take the place of some of the 
trashy, enervating works of fiction, with which the 
press is flooding our country. 

Tue Romance anv its Hero. By the Author 
of ‘‘ Magdalen Stafford.’ New York; Harper & 
Brothers. 

An English novel, written in a pleasant style. 
Apvaw Beeps. New York: Herper § Brothers. 

A story of rural life in England, of more than 
common interest. Adam Bede is a finely drawn 
character. 


T. B. Peterson’s Cheap 
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Poxams AND Bataps or Gortax. New York: 
] Proetor. 

‘Lhe translation of these poems and ballads, is by 
Aytoun, and. Theodore Martin; and the German 
poet could scarcely have been rendered into En- 
glish by more skilful hands. In the volume we 
have specimens of antique poems, songs, ballads, 
lyric legends, and miscellaneous pieces. It is not 
a complete collection of the poems of Goethe, butan 
admirable selection, 

“Love Me Litres, Love Me Lona.” By | 
Charles Reade. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The simple announcement of a new volume from 

the pen of the author of ‘‘ It is never too late to 

Mend,”’ will ensure for it an extensive sale. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Hours wite my Puriis; or, Educational Addres- 
ses,’c. The Young Lady’s Guide, and Parents’ and 
Teachers’ Assistant. By Mrs. Lincoln Phelps. 
late Principal of Patapsco Institute, of Maryland ? 
New York: Charles Scribner 

A Treatise on Tueism, and on the Modern { 
Skeptical Theories. By Francis Wharton, Author | 
of ‘A Treatise on American Law,’ &e., &., and | 


Epitrors’ D 


THREE HUNDRED DOLLAR FURS, 

“Tuerse, Annie, that’s your Christmas present ; 
you shall have a set of furs worth having, this 
time,’’ said the gentleman, as he placed, with a } 
little triumphant air, the roll of bills in his wife's 
palm. 

She was a small, gentle-faced woman, no longer 
in her youth, but her expression was one that grew 
upon you; one that, the more it was studied,quieted 
and gladdened the heart. 

‘* Three hundred dollars! Oh, Luke won't that 
be a great piece of extravagance ?’’ 

‘* No, indeed, dear; I can afford to be generous 
to you now ; and there can be said of you, what 
alas! cannot be said of so many wives, that years 
of sacrifice and frugality on your part, have made | 
me now almost a rich man. Ah, Annie, if love of 
dress, and ostentation, had been your ambition, 
where should we have been to-day—bless your } 
heart!" ; 

And he bowed down his head in his wife’s lap, } 
and her soft fingers stole through his hair, and ; 
she saw that the dark locks were slightly quilted 
with silver, as a dark meadow is quilted with 
brooks. 

‘Thank you for the sweet praise, my husband. 
But it was no sacrifice for me not to dress elegantly ; ; 
and then we were so happy in that little gambrel- ; 


$ Jones, 


ee 


Professor in Kenyon College, 0. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 

Frank Exuiot; or Wells in the Desert. By 
James Challen, author of “The Cave of Mach- 
pelah,” &c., &c., Philadelphia: James Challen 
& Son. 

Tar 
FounDATIONS. 
Prose and Verse. 


Precious Sroxes or tHe Heaventy 
With Illustrative Selections in 
By Augusta Browne Garrett. 


» New York: Sheldon & Co. 


An Essay 
New York 


Maw anv nis Dweuuina Pace. 
Towards the Interpretation of Nature. 
Redfield. 

Tux Lapy or tug Isuze. A Romance of Real 
Life. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 
Philadelphia: 7. B. Peterson. 

Live Memorigs, and other Poems. By Kad- 
ward Sprague Rand, Jr. Boston and Cambridge 
James Munroe & Co. 

Borper War. A Tale of Disunion. 
author of Wild Western Scenes. 
York: Rudd & Carleton. 

Tar Queen's Domary, and other Poems, 
W. Winter. Boston: E£. O. Libby & Co. 


By J. B. 
New 


By 


EPARTMENT., 


* Ah, you've been used to economizing so long, 
little wife, that you don’t know how to be gener- 


{ ous toward yourself.’’ 


‘* Maybe not; but there goes the supper bell,’’ 
rising, and carefully rolling up the notes, 

‘Well, Annie, got the new furs?’’ asked Mr 
Munson, as he came in from business one evening. 
“No, dear; and I’ve been thinking Luake——”’ 

‘* Thinking you can’t afford them, I suppose ; but 
you don’t know just how rich a man has the 
honor of being your husband.” 

‘‘Tpresume not; but it is no fear of extravagance 
which makes me decline your gift.” 

** What in the world is it, then!” 

‘Why, you know there’s brother George's wife 
She feels a good deal disturbed already, becanse 


; of our new house, and furniture, and if I get these 
; furs, it will make her own look so shabby, she won't 


enjoy walking out with me this Winter."’ 

“ Well done, Annie, I thought you had more in- 
dependence. What business is it of hers, I'd like 
to know, so long as we can afford it.’’ 

“None I grant, but that wont make her feel it 
the less, and then sometimes the best practical ser- 
mons a woman’s life can preach, lie in her manner 
of dressing.’ 

“ Well, do you think it’s a woman’s duty to be 


roofed house, where Eddie and Ellen came to us. ; governed in this thing by the jealousies, and ambi- 


What should I have thought then of ever wearing 
a three hundred dollar set of furs ?”’ 
VoL. xit1.—23 


tions of her silly neighbors.’’ 
‘I do sometimes ; a woman who sees as well as 
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I do what a great social evil this love of dress is, 
and how many a home is made miserable by 
indulging it, will feel that the possession of wealth 
does not alone afford her an excuse for luxurious 
attire, for none of us liveth to himself.” 

* Now, its just like you, to be morbidly conseien- 
tious about wearing three hundred dollar fars. I 
might have seen that beforehand. But I'm in no 
wise convinced, Hasn’t a man a right to surround 
himself with elegance and beauty, when he's hones- 
tly come by the means to do it, or must he forego 
it all, because it'll stimulate the envy of some of 
his foolish neighbors or relations.’’ 

** No, it is surely not his duty to do this, but a 
Christian will ever bear in mind his duty ‘ not to 
give offence ;’ and after all it is making a very 
little sacrifice on my part; a fifty dollar set of furs 
will suit me just as well as a five hundred. You 
will let me have the former, Luke!" 

The gentleman burst into a loud laugh, and 
brought down his clenched fist on the table. 

“Why, what is the world makes you so boister- 
ous, Luke !” lifting up her soft brown eyes, in smil- 
ing amusement. 

** I was thinking, Annie Munson, that I wondered 
how many women there were in this wide world, 
who'd entreat their husband's permission not to 
buy three hundred dollar furs, in such an anxious 
tone as that?” 

** But you give it, after all.” 

“Oh, yes; but I think you're a foolish little girl. 
Perhaps its because my ideals of ‘* living’’ are not so 
sublimated as your's.’’ 

“Thank you, my husband.” 

** For which ; the consent or the flattery !” 

“ For both; but see here, Luke, this money is a 
present to me; I may use it as I like !"’ 

* Of course |’ 

“ Then I'm going to have Miss Maffitt give up 
herschool for the next term, and send her to the 
Water Cure for three months, and when I see her 
come back as, God willing, I shall, with the roses 
set in her pale young cheeks, and the light of joy and 
health kindled up in her sad weary eyes, and when | 
think of the petty jealousies, and wrong ambitions I 
have avoided stimulating among certain of my 
friends and neighbors, shan't I be a happier wo- 
man than I should have been with a three hundred 
dollar cape on my shoulders all Winter.’’ 

** I don't doubt it, Annie,” and then, as was his 
old habit, he leaned down his head in her lap, and 
his eyes were moist with tears, as he murmured 
** She shall do him good, and not evil, all the days 
of her life.” 

Was she right, reader? Would you have “done 
likewise ?"’ V..Bs & 


PLEASANT WORDS, 

How little these cost, yet how full of power they 
are. A writer says of them: 

‘* They come bubbling up in a good-natured heart, 
like the freely gushing waters of a fountain. It is 
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as easy to speak thom as it is to breathe. They 
come forth as naturally and easily from the lips of 
kindness, as the rnys from the sun. There is no 
pains-taking about the matter. Pleasant words 
beget other words, like themselves, in other people, 
We have been in a crowded omnibus. A few 
snappish, sulky words have multiplied their spe- 
cies, till most of the travelers have taken shares in 
the same stock. But a genial soul enters, His 
kind words get wings. They produce an epidemic. 
Growler number one, and growler number two, 
change voice and visage. The magic of a few kind 
words has done wonders. Ill nature has jumped 
out of the coach, and is off for parts unknown ; 
and good nature keeps all things in excellent trim 
for the rest of the trip. If all this is so, then let 
us fling up our caps into the air, and go into a revo- 
lution. Hot words, and sharp words, and. snap- 
pish words, and fretful words, have had the seeptre 
long enough. Let us overset the government, and 
be the dominion into better hands. Pleasant 
words, born of kind and loving hearts, are to be 
| weloomed back to supremacy. They will fill the 





throne with honor.” 

Will the author of the following please accept 
our sincere thanks for both the blossoms and the 
lines. They reached us one pallid night in the 
; early Spring, and as their bright hues flashed up to 
{ us, we read in them, with joy, the first prophesy of 
} the Summer. v. F. @. 
THE FIRST SPRING FLOWERS, 

I send to thee, Virginia, 

The first wild flowers of Spring ; 
Kissed by the early dew drop, 

Fanned by the South wind's wing. 
I found them where the bright waters 

Flashed throagh their pebbled beda, 
And blue bells gaze admiringly 

At their own graceful heads 





Oh, may their sweetness speak to thee 
Of this fair, western land, 

Where thy pure words are treasured up, 
In many a household band ; 

How oft my weary soul has drooped, 
My heart been filled with care, 

When thy sweet words, like rays of light, 
Have made all earth seem fair. 


_ LLP PPA Pin iiss sap 





JUNE, 

Sue stands beside her golden font, and baptizes 
} the Summer. She crimps the hills with her silver 
} mists, and her meadows are inserted with sunshine. 
Soft winds stir the keys of her forest harps, and 
{ the birds rain down delicious music from the green 
looms, where are woven the blossoms, and fruits, 
those great jewels of the year. 

All hail to thee, brightest month that blossoms 
out of the heart of Time. God hath set thee, a 
glorious flower, a loving Idyl, in the centre of the 
year. Ti P.2 
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TRYING TO APPEAR YOUTHFUL. 

A correspondent says : 

I have sometimes observed, that in the 
affairs of woman, as in those of nature, there is 
a point where “gravitation, shifting, turns the 


other way,” and they begin to go backward | 


toward youth again. 
Mary Ennis affords an instance of this sort. 
She is a lady who,as Mrs. Partington would say, ‘‘has 


seen the time she was as young as ever she was,’’ | 


but who, at this period, is extremely desirous of 
seeming younger. 

She imagines that to be excessively silly, is to 
appear youthful and engaging, and is less womanly 


in hor ways now, than at fifteen, though, as the > 


the song goes. 
“She's fifteen now, and was, we know, 
Fifteen, full fifteen years ago."’ 

She affects a pretty silly ignorance, and asks 
questions of the coxcombs about her, which quite 
puffs them up with a consciousness of their own 
superiority. She is very easily moved, and goos 
into eostacies of pleasure, wonder, or concern, as 
the case may be, upon the slightest provocation. 

Her face is dressed in perpetual emiles, and she 
has a constant eager expression of looking for 
something to be delighted at. She is very mnch 
afraid of relapsing into unnotice, if she does not, 
like a politician, keep herself before the people ; 
so she is continually laboring to draw attention to 
herself, by some odd, malapropos remark, which 
her arcessive naivette suffers to escape from her, or 
by committing some interesting mistake. Yet she 
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{I HAVE KEPT THE FAITH.” 

} ** | have kept the faith,” read a child-voice low, 

By the deepening flush of the sunset glow, 

And a holier thought in her heart was stirred, 
As slowly she pondered each burning word ; 

Ere the moon walked up o’er her path of gold, 
Or the stars had lighted the darksome wold, 

} She had clasped the book to her guileless breast, 

With a murmured prayer, as she sank to rest, 

‘* May I keep the faith !"’ 


‘T would keep the faith !’’ and she turned her eye, 
By its tears all dimmed, to the tempter by ; 

* There should rest no stain on the heart within, 

} To dim the bright crown which a maiden would 


win. 
} Oh, ye treasured words from that childhood hour, 
Ye have saved a soul by your holy power ; 
And an echo sped through the glorious skies, 
Like a harp's sweet thrill when a bright song 
dies, 
**T will keep the faith !”’ 


**T have kept the faith,” said a dying girt, 
While the death-damp moistened each clustering 
curl, 
And her eye grew bright with a radiant glow, 
So joyfully she waited her summons to go ; 
Oh, how strong true hearts bled with anguish 
there, 
*Mid the choking sob, and the broken prayer ; 
Still they felt ‘twere blest, if the white lips say, 
As the soul bursts forth to its home away, 
**T have kept the faith '"’ 


finds that her utmost endeavors fail to attract that | 


pleasing observation, which once her “ unaiming 
charms "’ elicited. 


The freshness of her youth has faded, and she } 
has cultivated no ¢uner graces to supply its place. } 


Sho misses the homage she once received, and her 
efforts to bring it back again, by striving to appear 
what she was when it was lavished on her, only 
drive it further from her. 
higher part of her nature, would have proved an 
art preservative even of external loveliness. 

When will women learn this? 


rich,” not only by its own lustre, but by the 


brightness it reflects upon outward charms. 4H. C. | 


To Corresronpents.—The following articles | 


are respectively declined. ‘To the Author of the 
Prayer for Life.’ ‘The Prayer,” and * The 
Prayer Answered.” ‘‘Soribbling.”” ‘The De- 
formed Student,"’ ‘‘ Wit and Boauty.” ‘For a 
Lady's Album.’’ “ When Dancing Winds amid 
the Bowers.” 


OG” This number closes the thirteenth volume 


of the Home Magazine, the circulation of which 
continues steadily to increase. 


Cultivation of the | 


When will they 
learn that “'Tis the mind that makes the body } 


“Thou hast won thy crown !” and the angel smiled ; 

‘+ Tis our Father's gift to the undefiled ; 

All thy toils are o'er, all thy warfare done ; 
Thy soul it is filled—thy victory won ! 
} All the glory be God's !"’ and the waters rang, 
{ With the anthem loud, which the ransomed sang; 
Then a deep voice filled all that land so blest, 
** Enter, beloved, to thy joy, and thy rest, 
} Thou hast kept the faith ?’’ 
} Ze.taa Hampton. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

H—x H——s.—You must try and “ cheer up,” 
dear friend. These ‘heart aches,” and “ droop- 
ing spirits,” give a dull, gloomy complexion to all 
} things. Look onthe bright side, doing what is 
daily appointed you, and remember always that 
God knows all our needs and yearnings, and will 
not forsake those who trust in Him. 

J n.—You may write to us, dear child, 
**sometimes.’’ Carry a brave, hopeful heart, in 
the midst of your hard task, and doing your duty, 
it will, sooner or later, all come right. 

To the various persons who have sent us Mass. 
for publication, we can only say again, these mat- 
} ters do not come under our supervision. We can- 
{ not take charge of contributions. They must be 
' directed to Mr. Arthur. Vv. F. ¢. 














OPINIONS Of THE PRESS. 
Grover & Baker's is the best.— Amer. Agriculturist, 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
To all of which the 7ribune says, Amen. 7ridwe. 
CELEBRATED | Ites all that it claims to be. ~adapendent. 
lt finishes its own work-—others do not.— //ome Jour, 
° We give it the preference.—American Baptist, 
3 t Ww ng “Hy It needs to be seen ew appreciated.—Phren. yo 
| Adapted for woolens, linen, or cotton.—Amer. SontAly. 
onal 4 We like Grover & Baker's best.-Ladies’ Wreath, 
“ Which is the best?” Grover & Baker's.— Dispatch, 
Superior to all others. Mercury. 
We have no hesitation in recommending it.— impress. 
It requires no re-spooling.— Xrangelést. 
For family use + 4 are uprivalied.— wa deren 
They sew a seam that will not rip. Cow 
It performs nobly and expeditiously.— Zwaminer. 
Remarkable for firmness of seam.— Gasette. 
Adapted to all kinds of family sewing. Observer, 
Best adapted for family use.—Day Book 
We do not hesitate to recommend it—Chroniele. 
It sews strongly, and does not rip.— Liye Jdustrated, 
The prince of inventions,— Prot, Churchman 
It is woman's best friend.— Weekly News, 
We give our preference to Grover & Baker's. Student 
The most blessed invention.— Mother's Magaeine. 
It makes pleasure of toll.—-Dvening Jost. 
The favorite for family use.— Brooklyn Star. 
We highly appreciate their value.—Amertcan Mias. 
- It sews & seam that will not rip.—- Wash, Union, 
A‘ re) Broadway, New-York. Cannot be too highly recommended.— Tenn. Baptist, 
* Grover & Baker's is the best.— //untingdon Journal. 


18 Summer Street, Boston. The a in ae many . P 
a Not liable to get out of order, estchester Jeff. 
730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. The most pot nd eae in use.—Chéeago News Letter. 
137 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. The cheapest and best —aston Whig. 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. The most successful invention.—Singhamton Rep. 
Is easily managed and unde retood Fort Plains Reg. 
{[R” Agencies in alt the principal cities aud villiges | Grover & Baker's is the best.—(oshen Democrat 
in the United States. fee oinen satire cashebation . — pag) Pra: 
i rover aker’s is eas mana ue imes 
A NEW STYLE—PRICE, $50. Purchase a Grover & Baker. Shnira Gacette 
Tuese Machines sew from two spools, and form a seam Will do most beautiful sewing.—AUentown Den. 
of unequaled strength. beauty, and elasticity, which will| Tt Will not get out of order.— Auburn American 
wot rip, even if every fourth stitch be cut, They are un-| Commend us to Grover & Baker's.—Springfleld Nowp 
qnestionably the hest in the market for family use. It ts a deed of emancipation to woman.— Siisabeth Jour 
Will do better sewing then by hand.— Geneva Courier 


2 SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. | Wil do all the sewing of a family —Oewego Palladium 


WATCHES & JEWELRY 





LEWIS LADOMUS & CO., 


Bo2 Chesnut Street, Phila., 
(First Door above Eighth Street,) 


Would most respectfully ask the attention of citizens and strangers to their large, cheap, and well- 
selected stock of 


GOLD & SOLVER W ATCRES, JEWELRY, 
SILVER PLATED WARE, 


CONSISTING IN PART OF 


Gold Hunting Lever Watches, full Jeweled, 18 carat case, . . $40 00 
Gold Lever Watches, open face, full jeweled, 18 carat case, 30 00 
Gold Lepine Watches, open face, full jeweled, 18 carat case, . . - . 22 00 
Silver Lever Watches, Hunting case, full jeweled, . . . . 18 00 
Silver Lever Watches, open face, full jeweled, = - . . . . - 14 00 
Silver Lepine Watches, Hunting Case, . . . 14 00 
Silver Lepine Watches, open face, . . : . . 9 00 
Gold Guard Chains, - . - - 12 00 
Gold Vest and Fob Chains, - - . - 10 00 
Gold Pen Holder, with Pen and Fone il, . . . . . . 1 00 
Giold Pencils, : - - - 1 50 
Gold Pens with Silver Holders, . - . . : . 1 00 
Silver Table Spoons per set, . . . - . . 14 
Silver Tea Spoons, ee 6 00 
With a large asortment of Silver, Table and Tea Forks; Desert, Mustard, and Salt Spoons ; Pie, 
Cake and Ice Cream Knives ; Sugar Spoons, Preserve Spoons, Pickle Knives and Forks, &c. 

Also, constantly on hand, a magnificent assortment of JEWELRY, consisting in part of Bracelets, 
Breastpina, Kar Rings, Finger Rings, Miniature Cases for 1, 2,4 and 6 Likenesses; Gold Crosses, 
CHILDREN’S ARMLETS, andevery thing in the Jewelry line of the latest and most approved patterns. 

Gold and Silver Thimbles, WEDDING RINGS, at all prices. Ladies’ Chatlains, Gold Watch Keys 
ani Seals; Gold, Silver, and Steel Specks, Opera Glasses, &c. 

Silver Plated Tea Sets, Silver Plated Knives and Forks—heautifal goods, and look equal to real silver. 

CALIFORNIA GOLD BOUGHT, OR MADE UP TO ORDER. 

(p> All kinds of Hair Jewelry, such as Breastpins, Ear Rings, Bracelet Chains, &c., made to order 
in the most beautifal style. Old Watehes and Jewelry taken in exchange. 

We can send, by mail, with perfect safety, Watches or Jewelry to any part of the United States. 
All orders must be accompanied by the each. No goods sent, unless the money is first received. 


Call, or address, post patd, to 
LEWIS LADOMUS & CO. 
No. 802 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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